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Vested Interest 


The faculties of most high schools are agreed that it is the responsibility of 
every teacher to encourage good English usage in his classroom. This can have 
only one implication — that every teacher must emphasize good English in his 
classroom teaching. It means that every teacher must participate in the teach- 
ing of English. 

Why, then, do business education teachers feel that they should have a 
vested interest in the field of business? Is English so much more important 
than business education? Is it because other teachers do not have the ability 
to teach business concepts? Does the teaching of business require a high spe- 
cialization? Do the business teachers want to control the business content 
that will be taught? Or is there a fear that there will be fewer jobs for business 
teachers? 

Business education has two major functions in our educational program: 
(1) specialized training for job preparation, and (2) general business education 
for all students. The first function has been primary in most schools with too 
little attention given to the latter function. The business teacher has spent 
most of his time and energy in the technical and skill areas. A large part of the 
research in business education has been restricted to skill training. Teacher- 
training programs have provided for the preparation of teachers in the area of 
skill training, but teachers are not being prepared to cope with the important 
task of teaching general business education. 

General business concepts are being taught in our public schools from the 
kindergarten through the high school. In most elementary schools we find units 
built around the store, transportation, and industry. The social studies program 
in the school introduces many business concepts. The business education de- 
partment includes general business concepts in all its courses with a special 
emphasis in its general business courses. 

Business teachers are concerned with the education of boys and girls. Many 
students do not receive instruction in business by enrolling in courses taught 
by the business education staff. If these students are to be taught the basic 
principles of business, which seem necessary for adult life, they must receive 
the instruction in the classes they attend. It is here that the business teacher 
has an opportunity to contribute to the total education of the boys and girls 
in our schools. 

The business teacher can meet this need by co-operating with the members 
of the school faculty. Many teachers of English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and other subjects do not have the background in business that is 
required for the integration of business into their materials. The specialist in 
business education can find opportunities to work with other teachers in the 
preparation of materials that integrate business concepts with the units taught 
in other subject areas. He can help provide the background. 

This is not a forty-hour-a- 
week job. It will require work 


and imagination. But if the Z 

business teacher is willing to A. ee A ee 
forget his vested interest and is ; 

interested in the total educa- 


tion of boys and girls, he can John H. Moorman, president of Southern 
make a real contribution to the Business Education Association; College of 
curriculum of his school. Education, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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Every classroom teacher is challenged by 
the problem of providing effective teaching 
for both the slow and the rapid learners in 
his classes. The pedagogical textbooks dis- 
cuss the theories of differentiation of assign- 
ments, variation of procedures and stand- 
ards, enrichment of curriculum, and similar 
fancy-sounding phrases. It is my aim to 
show the practical appucation of these 
theories in the classroom situation. 

We must realize that the problem of teach- 
ing the slow and the rapid learner varies 
with the situation in which these learners 
are found. First, there is the homogeneous 
group of rapid learners; second, the homo- 
geneous group of slow learners; and third, 
the usual type of group that has rapid, slow, 
and average learners. 

Let us first consider the type of group that 
many teachers prefer to teach — I refer to 
the homogeneous group of rapid learners. 
Probably one of the reasons why so many 
teachers prefer to teach rapid learners is 
that they find such an assignment rather 
easy. This is true because the rapid learners 
can quickly and easily reach the average 
goals that have been established; however, 
this is where our job really begins. The 
rapid learner must be encouraged to utilize 
his capacities to the fullest possible extent. 
He must be encouraged to set a higher goal 
for himself. In both typewriting and short- 
hand classes we can help him achieve these 
higher goals of speed and accuracy by giving 
him more speed tests, more complicated 
typing problems, more and faster dictation, 
as well as by our insistence upon his reaching 
these higher goals. 

We have sorely neglected our teaching 
responsibilities if we make the teaching of 
rapid learners an easy assignment by simply 
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Methods of Teaching 
Slow and Rapid Learners 


by BERNARD V. DEUTCHMAN, SECRETARIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 


GRACE H. DODGE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


One of the most difficult problems confronting class- 
room teachers is the handling of individual differ- 
ences. Mr. Deutchman suggests some methods and 
devices that may be used in shorthand and type- 


writing classes. 


giving them a larger dose of the same treat- 
ment that we give to the average students. 
The rapid learners need to be intrigued as 
well as motivated and stimulated. Their 
intellectual curiosity must be aroused and 
then satisfied. The pedagogical keyword 
that we have all read about is “enrichment.” 

Let us consider specific cases. How shall 
we enrich our teaching of a stenography 
class comprised primarily of rapid learners? 

(1) We can offer these rapid learners an 
opportunity to win the certificates awarded 
by various publishing companies. We can 
also offer certificates for attractive and accu- 
rate shorthand penmanship. 

(2) Intra-school contests can be conducted 
for teams each fall. 

(3) Locating and correcting errors in a 
transcript by using what is called a tran- 
scription teaser project, or frequently called 
“The World’s Worst ‘Transcript,’ arouses 
great interest. It also provides drill and 
increases the student’s knowledge of the 
elements of punctuation, grammar, spelling, 
and proofreading. 

(4) Bringing in newspaper clippings rela- 
tive to the job market for secretaries is often 
of great interest to the students. 

(5) Occasionally there is a newspaper 
advertisement, a car card, or even a store 
window sign printed in shorthand. Students 
are eager to copy them and bring them to 
class to be read and discussed. 

(6) Many students are interested in col- 
lecting articles on successful women in busi- 
ness, good grooming, personality traits, and 
so forth. Such articles can serve as the basis 
of a class report and then be placed on the 
bulletin board. Charm magazine has recently 
published a number of articles that are of 
interest to stenography students. 
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(7) Students can be encouraged to read 
nore shorthand by giving them stories in 
sliorthand such as those found in the various 
shorthand journals available. 

(8) Students with artistic or cartoon 
talent can be taught to draw pictures by 
using shorthand outlines. 

(9) An assignment can be given to com- 
pose poems and write them in shorthand, or 
to write short essays in shorthand — all to be 
read in class and then posted on the bulletin 
board. 

(10) Some of the brighter students might 
like to publish a shorthand newspaper — 
written on the blackboard for the class, or a 
duplicated newspaper for the department. 

(11) Students can be assigned to take 
shorthand notes of talks in the assembly 
programs, or report on the answers to specific 
questions concerning motion pictures seen 
by the class. 

(12) Some of the outstanding students 
might be given an opportunity to engage in 
special business projects, such as interview- 
ing employers or observing employees on the 
job. 

(13) Some of these students may provide 
instructional assistance to the teacher by 
preparing visual aids. 

(14) Students can be encouraged to culti- 
vate shorthand pen pals. Recently a number 
of students in our school submitted their 
names to a central agency for the purpose of 
securing a shorthand pen pal in another part 
of the country. 

(15) Homework assignments can be made 
more challenging to the rapid learner by 
timing students on the rapidity with which 
they write or read the assignment in class the 
next day. Contests can be conducted on 
reading speed or on writing of short forms. 

All of these techniques and devices are 
supplementary to the procedures followed in 
the classroom and the regular homework 
assignments that are given. These devices 
stimulate the rapid learner to utilize his 
stenographic skills in as many ways as 
possible and make him live shorthand a little 
more fully. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of what 
can be done with a homogeneous group of 
slow learners. First, let me state that even 
though the teaching of rapid learners may be 
exciting, it is my opinion that the teaching 
of slow learners is more satisfying. Although 
we cannot neglect the tremendous poten- 
lialities of the bright students and must 

timulate them to their greatest possible 
‘evelopment, I believe that the slow learner, 
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even more than the average or rapid learner, 
requires good teaching, patience, guidance, 
and understanding. 

Before discussing the manner in which we 
actually teach the slow-learning students, 
let us dispose of the administrative solutions 
that we might utilize. We will all readily 
admit that no matter what techniques and 
devices and methods are used, we cannot 
achieve the same results in the same time 
with slow learners as we can achieve with 
rapid learners. When teaching slow learners 
we may avail ourselves of one of the follow- 
ing administrative procedures: 

(1) Reduce the standards and goals of the 
class. Slow-learning students must be freed 
from the pressure of meeting regents’ require- 
ments. If this cannot be done, then an alter- 
native is a second administrative procedure 
described in the next paragraph. 

(2) Devote more time to attaining the 
goals. This can be done either by devoting 
more time during each semester — that is, 
two periods daily for stenography and two 
periods for bookkeeping classes, instead of 
one —or by devoting more semesters to 
each subject — that is, take three terms for 
the teaching of theory instead of two; or 
take five or six-terms instead of the usual 
four to achieve a marketable skill in stenog- 
raphy. 

(3) Another administrative procedure that 
can be utilized is the establishment of special 
courses for the students of low intellectual 
ability. Such courses as clerical practice 
and record keeping are especially adapted to 
meet the needs and abilities of such students. 

Even after a course is modified to the 
limits to which the subject wil] permit, there 
are still many problems involved in teaching 
slow learners. What are the actual tech- 
niques to be used by the classroom teacher? 

Educational literature tells us that drill 
alone is not the answer. On the other hand, 
we are told that learning by the slow student 
must be accompanied by, or perhaps even 
accomplished through, activity. In business 
subjects activity and drill are practically 
synonymous; therefore, my first recom- 
mendation is an emphasis upon drill. 

We must remember that drill need not be 
meaningless. We know that drill upon 
isolated words in shorthand or isolated let- 
ters in typewriting is not the answer. We 
must use contextual, meaningful material, 
but once we have introduced such material, 
then we can drill upon it and repeat it many 
more times than would appear feasible with 
brighter students. The slow learner likes 
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drill and repetition, for once he has mastered 
the drill he gains a feeling of accomplishment 
and satisfaction each time he repeats it 
successfully. 

Interspersed with all our drill there must 
be variation. Discretion must be used to 
prevent boredom, but we must be extremely 
vareful in varying our activities because the 
slow learner can be easily upset. The drill 
must be varied with routines with which 
he is familiar, and although the activity is 
different, it is something that is not strange 
to him. Thus, a shorthand class can follow 
a basic pattern — presenting new words, 
writing new words, placing them in sen- 
tences, reading the sentences, correcting the 
errors, and rewriting the sentences. This 
same sequence can then be followed with 
four or five additional words. In this way 
there is much drill with a simple varied 
routine with which the students are ac- 
quainted. This procedure provides drill 
without monotony and change without 
disturbing the routines and procedures to 
which they are accustomed. Slow learners 
quickly become flustered and class discipline 
disappears whenever they are asked to do 
something new or different unless it is pre- 
ceded by a careful and patient explanation. 

The slow learner, even more than the 
average learner, needs multiple sense ap- 
peals. In the shorthand class the student is 
amused by extremely large outlines written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. These 
unusual devices impress the student and 
help him to learn. 

The slow-learning student also likes the 
activity involved in tracing outlines in the 
air and in short periods of choral reading. 
Both of these activities provide a motor 
activity that tends to overcome any fatigue 
or boredom and permits the student to return 
refreshed to the writing and reading routines. 

The slow learners require a greater number 
of visual aids. They are not impressed by 
charts kept on graph paper. They want 
boats or cars or individual horses to denote 
progress and show comparison. They like 
Christmas trees with a growing number of 
brightly colored decorations to show the 
number of perfect lines typed — or perhaps 
Easter bunnies with an increasing number of 
painted eggs — any device, so long as it ap- 
peals to their imagination. The slow learner 
should not be asked to generalize. The 
teaching approach must be direct and 
functional — not inductive. 


The most important factor in teaching the 
slow learner is the personality of the teacher. 
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The teacher must be sympathetic, humau, 
kindly, understanding, and friendly. T,e 
teacher must have a good sense of hum or 
and should not be ashamed to display it in 
front of the students. The slow learner must 
be coaxed, jollied, and above all praised in‘o 
studying, doing homework, attending class, 
and even learning. He must be made to like 
his teacher and the subject. 

The group of students that I personally 
find most challenging is the average class 
with its sprinkling of rapid learners and 
slow learners. This group requires differen- 
tiation of procedures and assignments, with 
an emphasis upon methods attuned to the 
majority of the class. 

All of the procedures previously discussed 
for utilization with either rapid or slow 
learners can be used with equal success 
wherever such students are found — whether 
it be in a homogeneous or heterogeneous 
group. 

Differentiation of assignments in a subject 
like shorthand seems to be difficult and 
awkward. The bright students resent doing 
more work than other members of the class, 
and, of course, they are the ones who actually 
need less work; therefore, the differentiation 
must be casually introduced. The following 
procedures may be used: 

(1) Telling the class that you want them 
to be prepared to read quickly and praising 
them for excellent achievement will cause 
the rapid learner to study harder in order to 
be well prepared. 

(2) Asking the students to write composi- 
tions or poems in shorthand on a voluntary 
basis will result in the better students writing 
more and longer poems. 

(3) Probably only the better students 
would be interested in becoming pen pals. 

(4) Additional supplementary textbooks 
can be used. 

Monitorial positions must be discrimi- 
ately distributed so that the rapid learners 
are assigned tasks that require initiative and 
intelligence, and the slow learners assigned 
tasks that require little more than simple 
skills and a sense of responsibility. Thus 
both types of students work to the limit of 
their capacities and both derive a feeling of 
accomplishment. Differentiation of class 
work can also be accomplished through the 
proper distribution of questions. 

In my transcription class I assign a mark 
of 80 per cent to the average number of 
transcripts handed in for the week. Then a 
bonus of 2 per cent is given for each extra 
transcript handed in, and a penalty of 5 
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per cent for each transcript less than the 
average number handed in by the class. 
In the typewriting classes our teachers have 
adopted a marking system for ten-minute 
accuracy-speed tests that gives the same 
satisfactory results — not too large a bonus 
for surpassing the speed goal for the week, 
and not too heavy a penalty for failing to 
reach the speed goal or for the errors made. 
Both of these procedures cause the rapid and 
accurate typists to work at top speed to get 
the good marks they desire, whereas the 
poor typists do not receive such miserably 
low marks that they despair of ever learning 
to Lype. 

In a lesson on letter writing the students 
are given three letters to type — one long 
letter, worth 90 per cent, and two short 
letters worth 5 per cent each. Everyone in 
the class finishes the long letter so that 
even the poor typist has a chance to get a 
satisfactory mark. The average typist may 
finish two letters and the better typists in 
the class may occasionally finish all three 
letters. In this manner the students con- 
tinue to work at top speed and feel amply 
rewarded for their efforts. 

Both in shorthand and typewriting classes 
the slow learner who needs assistance and has 
to be watched by the teacher should be 
judiciously placed in the room. He need not 
be put in a front seat, which might focus too 
much attention upon him, nor need several 
such students be grouped, as this might 
tend to stigmatize them. Seating them near 
the front of the room, particularly in the 
outside rows, enables the teacher to observe 
them a great deal of the time and to get to 
their seats readily to assist them. Certainly 
the slow learner, particularly if he is shy and 
reticent, should not be permitted to sub- 
merge himself in the rear center of the class- 
room. 

In these heterogeneous classes my favorite 
device is one that utilizes a combination of 
team spirit, team competition, and social 
pressure. About the fourth or fifth week of 
the term, after the students have taken 
several tests, the class is divided into five 
teams, with slow and rapid learners on each 
team. Each team is seated in a single row, 
with the team captain at the front of the 
row, and the co-captain in the rear. The 
slow-learning students in the class are 
seated near the captain or co-captain of their 
team so they can secure help from the fast- 
learning students on the team. A chart is 
prepared to show the standing of each team. 
\t present we are using little motor boats. 
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Whenever a test is given, the average for 
each team is computed and the boats moved 
forward or backward according to the new 
standing. This procedure causes the fast- 
learning students in the class to coach the 
slower members of their team in order to 
secure a high team average. 

By recording only team scores, the failure 
of the individual student is not made a cause 
of individual shame by displaying it on a 
chart for all to see. Instead, it is submerged 
in the average mark for the team. 

I do not feel that coaching another person 
is sufficiently beneficial for the fast-learning 
student. It may help to crystallize his own 
thinking, but it does not give him a desire to 
practice or study more. Occasionally a team 
captain and co-captain may find themselves 
saddled with a team that is never out of 
fourth or fifth place, and so they give up 
hope, and say, “What's the use of trying for 
good marks? Our team will never win any- 
way.” To avoid the possibility of this dis- 
couragement, we maintain another chart 
that denotes individual achievement. Cur- 
rently, we have ten little mountain climbers 
struggling to reach the peak of two hills. 
After each test the names and marks of the 
ten students who received the highest mark 
on the test are tacked alongside of the 
mountain climbers. This spurs the fast- 
learning students to strive for high marks 
regardless of the standing of their teams. 

Another competitive device in a mixed 
group is to match slow learner against 
slow learner and fast learner against fast 
learner. This can easily be accomplished in 
a typewriting class by creating several 
charts — a separate chart for each 10-word 
range of speed. 

Not all of the teaching devices and tech- 
niques mentioned are applicable with every 
class, but many of them can be adapted to 
create greater interest on the part of the 
students and consequently make teaching 
more effective. 
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Fashion Show Preferred 


by MIRIAM CRESSry 
NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW York 


Miss Cressey has been unusually successful in her efforts 
among business students to develop proper personality and 


grooming habits. 


This story describes one of the activities 


that she arranged in her school. 


“Hello, girls! This afternoon Miss Cressey’s 
business and social adjustment classes take 
pleasure in presenting their annual fashion 
show, ‘Cinderella Steps Out,’” began the 
announcer. 

For the sixth time I was hearing the 
words that capped the climax of my efforts 
to help my junior business students conquer 
their shyness and show how much poise they 
had acquired through the business and social 
adjustment course. This was no ordinary 
fashion show, hastily put together with 
borrowed clothes from a store. This was an 
original production upon which my students 
had lavished all their creative and dramatic 
talents for several weeks. 

To show in what ways our six fashion 
shows have been unique, I shall go back to 
the beginning and tell how it all started. I 
had two purposes in mind when [I seized 
upon the fashion show idea as a good teach- 
ing technique: First, I wanted my students 
to gain self-confidence; and second, I wished 
to give our high school students a lesson in 
appropriate dress. By showing what is 
proper to wear for every occasion, we might 
encourage our teen-agers to be more dis- 
criminating in their choice of clothes, 
especially for business. 

With these purposes in mind, I decided 
that they should wear their own clothes, 
since they had undoubtedly purchased them 
after due consideration of color, style, and 
fit. After looking through their own closets, 
my girls and boys suggested what they 
would like to wear. Bathing suits, play 
clothes, and pajamas were considered as 
necessary to the show as gabardine suits, 
dressy dresses and formals. We wanted 
everything — the more the better. Some- 
times students delayed the purchasing of 
new Easter clothes until they knew what 
they wanted to wear in the fashion show. 

While they were pondering over their 


*Name of high school in which show was given. 
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wardrobes at home, my students used their 
class period to suggest a theme. The theme 
had to be rather all-inclusive, so they might 
show clothes for every occasion: Around the 
clock, we called it, with perhaps the most 
emphasis on business wear. “A Perfect 
Week-end,” “Miss Albert * Leonard Goes 
to Hollywood,” and “A Day in the Life of a 
School Girl,” have proved satisfactory 
themes because they could be expanded into 
several acts, with a story running through- 
out. For example, in “A Perfect Week-end” 
the first act took place in a bedroom where 
several girls were planning their trip to a 
college house party. This gave the girls an 
opportunity to wear various types of neg- 
ligees, together with casual apparel suitable 
only for the privacy of one’s home. ‘Travel 
clothes were exhibited in the second scene 
as our “models” boarded a plane for a 
neighboring college town. Sports events 
were the first of their week-end festivities, 
so in the third scene, tennis, swimming, and 
baseball were pantomimed. Afternoon tea 
followed, which gave the students a chance 
to display their dressy clothes. The last 
act depicted a formal dance, concluding the 
perfect week-end; this gave an opportunity 
for all the students to appear at their 
glamorous best. 


Deciding on a theme and a plot was not 
so easy as it looks on paper, for everybody 
had different ideas on how the show should 
be planned. Each student had an oppor- 
tunity to express his or her ideas. Then each 
member of the class could choose the act 
in which he or she would like to appear. 
The student’s choice was determined, to a 
great extent, by his or her personal wardrobe. 
Sally said she wanted to be in the sports 
scene so she could wear her smart play suit, 
while Emily chose the tea because she had a 
new afternoon dress. Seldom did any of 
my sixty-five students decline the oppor- 
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tunity to participate, even though excess 
avoirdupois might have been considered a 
handicap in some cases. 

The next step was the planning of the 
pantomime. Each student must suggest a 
pantomime. ‘What do you want to do or 
what can you do to illustrate the part you 
are playing?” Such questions brought a 
flood of ideas, for everyone realized that 
acling was necessary throughout the show. 
Individually or in groups of two or three, 
each student must do something, for we had 
a story to tell. We thought it would be very 
boring merely to see people march across a 
slage. 

Writing the script devolved upon each 
participant, and that job proved to be some- 
what laborious. Many details on accessories 
were needed so that the narrator would 
have plenty to say and would not run out 
of words before the model had finished her 
“acting.” Tryouts for narrator were held 
at this time in order to find two girls with 
acceptable voices who could put the right 
amount of sparkle into their lines. After 
each model submitted her script, the narra- 
tion was checked by a committee of students 
with writing ability. I was fortunate to have 
in my group three or four girls with a flair 
for writing. They would take the dullest and 
most repetitious descriptions of clothes and 
convert them into a final script bristling with 
teen-age terminology. The writing com- 
mittee also phrased the prologues to each 
act as well as the transitional passages. This 
part of the show entailed a lot of work and 
we saw to it that the “playwrights” received 
their full share of credit. 

Arrangements for the stage settings, which 
involved selection of furniture and proper- 
ties, was simple. Our school’s dramatics 
department was most helpful, with its 
trained electrician and sound technician giv- 
ing valuable aid. Records chosen for their 
suitability to the mood being portrayed 
formed musical backgrounds. 


Most of the rehearsing was done in the 
classroom. How to walk gracefully and how 
to pose, giving the right quality of natural- 
ness to the performance, was a matter of 
practice. Using our victrola and what little 
space there was available, we found our 
classroom adequate except for the last four 
rehearsals, which were conducted on the 
stage in the auditorium. During the re- 
hearsals in the auditorium I was caught in 
« maze of detail, and wondered how we could 
-o-ordinate narrator, music, lighting effects, 

nd sixty different students participating. 
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It was then that I decided to put everyone’s 
directions in writing. My homework for 
several evenings consisted of writing detailed 
directions for the stage manager, the elec- 
trician, the sound technician, and each mem- 
ber of the cast because I was determined that 
the production should move along smoothly. 
I wanted it to have none of the earmarks or 
hitches of an amateur performance. 

The time it actually took to prepare the 
fashion show was three weeks, or about 
twenty school days. I have found that this 
time allotment varies but slightly from year 
to year. It is better to use less time with a 
maximum of concentration by everyone than 
to be too deliberate or allow the rehearsals 
to drag out endlessly. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, 
our sixth annual style show — 1950 edi- 
tion — was entitled “Cinderella Steps Out.” 
In a darkened auditorium and to the music 
of “A Pretty Girl is Like a Melody,” our 
spotlighted narrator steps to the microphone 
to begin the prologue: “Our fashion show is 
meant to throw a sunbeam or two into the 
humdrum of daily school life. So settle back 
in your chairs and I'll tell you the story of 
Cinderella Jones. 

“Once upon a time there was a secretarial 
school graduate named Cinderella Jones. 
All week long, from nine to five-thirty, she 
pounded a typewriter for one of Manhattan’s 
large business firms. In spite of her pounding 
she was entirely ungracious and incapable 
of being called an ideal secretary. She 
didn’t spend her time primping in the ladies’ 
room, or even primping at home. She was a 
misfit and an utter flop at her job. Yes, 
you’ve guessed it, she never could catch the 
eye of the boss’s son. 

“As the curtain rises, Miss Cinderella is 
seated at her desk together with four attrac- 
tive young ladies, busily attending to their 
work. Let’s look in and see what happens.” 


END OF PROLOGUE 


(Music changes to popular number, etude. Curtain 
rises on Act I. Stage set consists of office furniture. 
From the narrator’s script the reader can easily imagine 
the pantomime as the story unfolds.) 


Narrator: “Here are the four well- 
dressed secretaries engaged in their various 
tasks. Our own Cinderella whom we've 
recognized as the ‘All Wrong’ of the office 
is carrying on a lengthy conversation on the 
telephone. First we shall introduce Joan 
Herman, wearing a black gabardine suit. 
The color is well chosen since Joan is a 
blonde. With her suit she wears a stunning 
white blouse and black opera pumps. A 





pearl necklace and earrings complete her 
outfit. 

“Our second lovely secretary who is model- 
ing a suit of grey tweed, is Marie Nunes. 
Her pale green blouse is made with a high 
scalloped neck line. Dark green accessories 
are very appropriate and contrast nicely 
with the suit. 

“Oh, whom have we here? Why, it’s none 
other than the boss’s son, Morris Barone. 
Although he has come in on business, the 
girls seem to be enjoying his visit, but he 
completely ignores poor Cinderella. What 
a glorious life the son of a business tycoon 
leads a life of pleasure and adventure, 
with an occasional flirtation in his father’s 
office. The handsome Mr. Barone greets all 
but poor Cinderella. He is shocked to find 
such a disheveled creature in the office of 
his successful father. 

**And now it looks like closing time because 
Angie Gatita and Florence Amarossa are 
getting their coats in preparation for leaving. 
Angie’s navy blue tailored suit has a straight 
skirt with a slit on each side. With it she 
wears a white blouse, winter white hat, 
and gloves. Her wine-colored princess-style 
coat adds a becoming note of color to her 
ensemble. Florence has chosen a white 
blouse with a smart grey vest and pleated 
grey skirt as her office ensemble. To relieve 
the dullness of grey she has added touches of 
Kelly green, which accents her auburn hair. 

“Tt looks like the end of an ordinary office 
day for all but Cinderella. After her fellow 
workers have departed, she looks through 
the pages of a popular fashion magazine, 
then sinks slowly into a reverie. (Lights 
dim.) As she falls asleep she is lifted from the 
world of reality to the enchanting world of 
dreams.” 


END OF ACT I 


In Act II the magazine which Cinderella 
has been thumbing through comes to life. 
On the stage is a huge frame representing an 
open magazine. Our models pose as living 
pictures and then step through the frame- 
work, displaying all kinds of clothes, while 
the narrator gives a complete description of 
each one. Thus Cinderella sees the beauty 
and charm that she has always yearned for, 
as her dreams come to life. 

For this scene we used every type of 
clothes we could think of: a riding outfit, a 
mother-and-daughter combination (with the 
assistance of a three-year-old little sister), 
and several sporty outfits that gave variety 
to the scene. The climax was a bridal outfit 
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with bridesmaids and flower girl all in {,]| 
regalia. 

The final act of the show was prefaced | yy 
the narrator, who spoke as follows: “‘As thie 
curtain opens on the third act we find thie 
main ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hote! a 
scene of splendor with its dim lights and s\ ft 
music. As if in Fairyland, the everyday 
secretaries emerge resplendent in rustling 
silks and taffetas. It looks as if everyone 
in the office is here except Cinderella Jones, 
But who is this lovely vision entering the 
ballroom? No wonder everybody is com- 
pletely stunned, for here is Cinderella her- 
self with the boss’s son. 

“Is it really Cinderella Jones, the office 
misfit? Indeed it is, and from now on it looks 
as if she will be the office sweetheart. Cinder- 
rella is certainly the belle of the ball, and 
there is no doubt but that she will be very 
popular in the months to come.” 

As the narrator describes each gown, the 
girls and their partners dance to front and 
center of the stage with the spotlight on each 
in turn. The boys wear dark suits or white 
dinner jackets with dark trousers. A small 
dance band on the stage furnishes music for 
this act which lends authenticity to the 
scene. 

Once I tried to make a list of all the values 
my students derive from presenting this kind 
of a fashion show. At the head of the list I 
put such phrases as “develops poise; gives 
chance to exercise creative ability; enables 
every student to appear on stage, rather 
than just a select few”; then I stopped. I 
could not translate the enthusiasm, the 
resourcefulness, and the boundless deter- 
mination of my students into a formal list 
of values or objectives. Only after I had 
experienced with them the thrill of having 
traveled off the beaten educational path 
did I realize that we all preferred the fashion 
show technique of learning. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self- 
contained bookkeeping outfit emphasizing 
record keeping for small businesses. It pro- 
vides work for approximately thirty-six hours. 
A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 


List price $1.44. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Two Kinds of Fools 


by RAYMOND R. HOWARD 
BAY SHORE HIGH SCHOOL 
BAY SHORE, NEW YORK 


Mr. Howard contends that the vocational aims and the social 
aims of business education are not incompatible. 


A wise man once said, ““There are two kinds 
of fools: those who say, ‘this is old, therefore 
it is good’; and those who say, ‘this is new, 
therefore it is better.’ ”’ 

I have always liked this quotation. It is 
one of those gems that you wish you could 
have written. The quotation is true in so 
many situations and so adequately sums up 
so many controversies — especially those 
educational controversies that involve busi- 
ness curriculum changes. There is no doubt 
that our business program is changing; that 
all the changes represent progress is question- 
able. 

WHERE DO WE STAND Now? There seems to 
be a sharp division of opinion between two 
groups in business education. ‘There are 
those who believe that our goal is, as it has 
been for five hundred years, primarily voca- 
tional in the strictest sense, and there are 
those who believe that vocational aims 
should be replaced by broader social values 

that business should become a general 
core-type subject that everyone could use 
regardless of vocational plans. I believe that 
both of these groups are right and that both 
are wrong. They are right in their conten- 
tions that what they want to do is important, 
but they are wrong in their beliefs that the 
programs are incompatible — that it must 
be an either-or proposition. We will have to 
do both jobs, and we can. 

Business education is growing up. It is 
no longer a one-room affair set up to train 
hookkeepers and secretaries. In many 
schools, as in mine, it is a major part of the 
total school program. Every day our four 
teachers meet twenty-four classes in twelve 
different courses. This is typical of the 
growth of most of the high schools in this 
area and is probably true of high schools 
throughout the country. Is it any wonder 
that we have growing pains and that the old 
one-room business curriculum no_ longer 
seems adequate? The 1950 business students 
are not the selected group that the business 
students of 1900 were nor are today’s busi- 
ness methods and procedures the same as 
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they were fifty years ago. Considering this, 
it is not difficult to understand why there is 
a demand for change. 


HOW DID WE GET “ON-THE-SPpoT”? As the en- 
rollment of the business departments in- 
creased, the number of slow-learning students 
who found their way into our courses in- 
creased at an alarming rate — at least it 
was alarming to those who believe that 
business education is primarily vocational. 
The term “dumping ground,’ became a 
popular nickname for the business depart- 
ment. Some of our students have begun to 
look upon the business department as a 
Siberia to which you are sent after you fail 
in the academic field. The reason for the 
increase in the number of slower students 
assigned to us is not difficult to find. A 
large percentage of the “new” school popula- 
tion that we hear so much about is of the 
lower ability group because it was this 
group that was eliminated by the selective 
process that once dominated our schools. 
These students are now trying to stay in 
our high schools and are drifting or being 
shunted into the business courses. This is a 
fortunate situation because so much of what 
we teach is of vital importance to everyone. 


JUST WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? If we had only 
the low ability students in our department, 
or if we were just the “dumping ground,” 
our job would not be quite so difficult. But 
we still have a responsibility to those average 
and above-average students who are with us 
and who need the type of training that 
business educators have been supplying for 
a long time. 

Today we are in a transition period. By 
assigning low-ability students to vocational 
courses and by eliminating advanced voca- 
tional courses because they are too difficult 
for the “new” business students, we have 
sabotaged a once workable program and 
have not replaced it with one that more 
closely meets the needs of today’s business 
and today’s students — not just the business 
students but all the students in our schools. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE DO Now? ‘There are two 


jobs to be done by business educators. First, 
we must give skills, attitudes, and technical 
knowledge to those students who hope to 
engage in a business occupation; and, second, 
we must give practical economic education 
to all students so they may live and work 
intelligently in our complex business world. 


HOW CAN WE Do IT? If we are to fulfill our 
vocational aims, we will have to supplement 
our present program with courses that will 
give the students training more in line with 
job opportunities and courses that will 
recognize the limited capacity of many of 
the present-day business students. We must 
restore the vocational bookkeeping and sec- 
retarial sequences to the position of prestige 
that they once enjoyed. To argue that today 
few businesses hire a bookkeeper to keep a 
complete set of books and therefore ad- 
vanced bookkeeping is not necessary is to 
admit ignorance of what is taught in a good 
advanced bookkeeping course. To question 
the value of a course in advanced secretarial 
studies because statistics reveal that few 
of the graduates actually become secretaries 
is to be equally nearsighted. It is in these 
advanced courses that all of the fragments 
of business skill, arithmetic, typing, record 
keeping, management, shorthand, English, 
and law as well as attitudes and under- 
standings are molded into a finished pro- 
duct — a product for which there will always 
be a tremendous demand —a better em- 
ployee, trained and able to do the better 
jobs in business. 


In our efforts to train the best students we 
must not ignore the other students. Anyone 
familiar with modern business practice with 
its assembly-line clerical and accounting 
methods will agree that a vast majority of 
the positions can be filled by persons of 
limited ability. Specific on-the-job training 
can accomplish in a few hours more than we 
could hope to achieve in any course, provided 
the student has certain basic skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes with which to start. The 
student must learn to understand and follow 
instructions and to get along with and work 
with people. He should become familiar 
with how business operates and with the 
standard clerical practices that are common 
to most businesses. He should understand 
the making and use of records and appreciate 
the importance of accuracy and neatness. 
He should master the fundamentals of arith- 
metic and English and should be able to 
apply them quickly and efficiently to busi- 
ness situations. These goals must be 
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achieved by all students who hope to ent 
business and it does not matter in whit 
course we teach them. These skills, know! 
edges, and attitudes must be taught in every 
course in our business curriculum. 

lor some students the attainment of the 
objectives mentioned will be their final goal, 
but for other students it will be only the 
foundation. More able students should he 
able to stockpile other skills and knowledges 
before leaving school, such as formalized 
bookkeeping and accounting, advanced busi- 
ness arithmetic, law, business management, 
salesmanship and retail store operation, 
shorthand, secretarial practices, and the 
operation of business machines. 

There are few students, if any, in our 
schools who cannot profit from some part of 
an expanded business curriculum, but we 
cannot expect all of today’s students to 
attain the same goals. We cannot use the 
same methods in teaching students of limited 
ability as we use in teaching those who can 
read well, reason quickly, and remember 
easily. It is necessary to organize business 
classes that will start at the student’s level 
and proceed as rapidly and as far as possible. 
In our school we have tried to find the ans 
wer by offering two new courses. One course 
is centered around arithmetic and the other 
around record keeping and general business 
practices. These classes are small and enable 
the instructor to give individual attention 
to each student. There is a minimum of 
“teacher talking” and plenty of “student 
doing.” It is not unusual for the instructor 
to be teaching the addition of fractions, the 
spelling of business words, the writing of 
business letters, the use of the dictionary, 
the reading of timetables, the geography of 
northern New York, the value of insurance, 
the ethics of tipping, and the proper way to 
write a check all during one forty-two 
minute period. Regardless of what the ac- 
tivity or topic under consideration may be, 
the fundamental goals are the same and the 
emphasis is always in the same direction, 
the building of a good foundation for busi- 
ness. We hope that by putting this base 
under the business curriculum we will stop 
the leveling trend that is so oftenreferred to as 
the “‘watering down” of the business courses. 


The business department should offer 
courses in which everyone can succeed, but 
it also must continue to offer courses in 
which anyone can find a challenge. We 
must not defend the old system of training 
only the elite, but we must also avoid the 
newer tendency of educating for mediocrity. 
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Nearly every 
person during his 
lifetime will have 
to write one or 
more checks. In 
bookkeeping 
every student is 
taught check ac- 
counting and how to write checks, but 
few actually are allowed to write a check. 
In consumer education we talk vaguely of 
banks and bank services, but do very little 
practical work with checks. To meet this 
need for practical application, I have pre- 
pared a complete check-writing project. 

This project incorporates all the steps 
involved in applying for and operating a 
checking account. We start with the signa- 
ture card and end with the bank reconcilia- 
tion. 

In bookkeeping the project is introduced 
with the chapter dealing with banking serv- 
ices. In consumer education it is introduced 
with the chapter on savings. Any chapter 
or unit that mentions banks or checks can 
be used as a spring board for this project. 

Fortunately here at Greensburg we have 
been supplied by the First National Bank 
of Greensburg with copies of “How To Do 
Your Banking,” by George E. Klise, Jr. 
Information for procuring this booklet can 
be obtained by writing to George E. Klise, 
Jr., P. O. Box 840, Richmond, Virginia. 
This fourteen-page booklet gives the deposi- 
tor a bird’s-eye view of the operation of a 
bank’s services. 

In addition to the booklet you may secure 
the motion picture, “Pay To the Order Of,” 
as reviewed in THe BALANCE SHEET, No- 
vember, 1949. The film explains and adds a 
great deal of supplementary and_back- 
ground material. The film is short (10 to 
15 minutes), but it gives the student a better 
understanding of the check-writing pro- 
cedure and the reasons for having checks in 
business and for personal use. 

The check-writing project includes a 
series of dittoed papers as follows: 











1. A series of five blank checks with stubs, preferably 
a copy of some local bank’s check and stub. 
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Cheeck-Writing Project 


by JOHN M. KENNEL 
GREENSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


2. A bank statement, preferably a copy of some local 
bank’s statement. 

3. Common, everyday, personal financial transac- 
tions. 

4. An enlarged check with all the parts labeled and 
a set of common usable endorsements. 

5. The steps to follow in a bank reconciliation. 


Each student’s project consists of: 


1. One loose check complete with stub. 

2. Two sheets of paper with 10 blank checks. 

3. One copy of an enlarged check, its parts and 
endorsements. 

. One set of transactions. 

. One bank statement. 

. One set of instructions on how to reconcile a bank 
statement. 


Anyone with little or no artistic ability 
can draw the required forms. 


a ore 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION. Every member 
of the class is given a copy of “How To Do 
Your Banking,” which is read and discussed. 
Then the classes see the movie, “Pay To the 
Order Of.” This provides the background 
and motivation for the check-writing project. 

The first paper to be presented to the class 
is the enlarged copy of a check and the 
endorsements. Every part of the check is 
discussed and the endorsements are ex- 
plained; then pass out a single copy of a 
check to each member of the class. (Have a 
member of the class place a copy of this 
check on the blackboard while you are dis- 
cussing the enlarged copy and endorse- 
ments.) 

Now write out a check and have every 
member of the class write a check following 
you step by step as you write on the example 
on the blackboard. You can point out the 
position of each part, such as the A.B.A. 
numbers, the correct way of writing a check, 
and some of the common errors to avoid. 
Answer any questions that may come up at 
this time. 

After the question period, pass out a copy 
of the transactions and give each student 
his set of ten blank checks. From here on 
you will answer questions and keep the work 
moving. I have found that it requires about 
30 minutes for a majority of the students 
to write nine checks. A few slow students 
may be allowed to take their project out of 
class, but the better plan is for the instructor 
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to collect the projects and keep them for the 
next day. You might give each student a 
paper clip to hold the project together. 

In the next class period the instructor and 
one or two superior students will operate 
the bank. The duties of the bank are simple. 
Each student is told to tear his checks from 
the stubs and bring the checks to the bank. 
The banker then takes out the outstanding 
checks and gives the bank statement, the 
remaining checks, and a copy of the steps 
of a bank reconciliation to the student. (If 
you use two different bank statements the 
outstanding checks will be different for each 
row of students in the class.) 

The checks are arranged in the order that 
the bank received them. I would suggest 
that they be mixed just to prove that the 
bank does not receive them in chronological 
order. This arrangement always brings up 
the question, “Why aren’t these checks 
arranged in the order my check stubs are?” 
You now have an opportunity to add to their 
practical knowledge concerning checks. 

Some students will try to save time by 
omitting some of the steps in the process 
of bank reconciliation. ‘The best plan to 
follow is to read through the instructions 
with the students and try to impress upon 
them the idea that they must not by-pass 
any step if they wish to get the correct 
answer. 

Many students will ask, ““What is the right 
answer?” Here again you can teach a prac- 
tical lesson by telling them that if the check 
stub balance and the bank balance are 
brought into agreement the problem is cor- 
rect. There is no single answer, the proof 
of the reconciliation is the answer. 

After the project is completed, you can 
spend some time in answering any questions 
that the students may have and also in giving 
a complete review of the entire project. If 
you wish, it is possible to examine the out- 
standing checks that you have kept, marking 
any unsafe practices and individually show- 
ing them to the students. 

The classroom time needed to complete 
this project will be from three to four periods. 
The instructor can best judge this time dur- 
ing the second class period and make his 
own adjustments. I found the end results 
to be both meaningful and practical and that 
my students thoroughly enjoyed the work. 
Though they may not have obtained a com- 
plete understanding and background of 
check writing or may not have compre- 
hended the banking procedures, at least 
they are better equipped to face the outside 
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world with some practical and useful kno\ 
edge: 
Financial Transactions 


Write out checks using the following i 
formation: 


1. Your initial deposit is $225.00 on October 
19 
2. This is your personal account. Use ydur ows 
signature for the drawer. 
. Use the dates as given. 
4. Your first check is number 1. 


— 


Transactions 


1. Deposited $225.00 in Your National Bank 
4. Paid the month’s rent to Mr. I. M. High, 
$75.00 
6 Paid the Smith Grocery $15.73 
7. Withdrew $15.00 for personal use 
5. Paid $46.82 to the Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany for the 6 month premium due 
16. Paid Bimbel’s of Pittsburgh monthly charge 
of $35.85 
25. Paid the Smith Grocery $16.92 
26. Deposited $45.00 
27. Paid $5.74 to the Jiffy Repair Shop for repair- 
ing radio 
28. Paid dues to the Local Lodge 777, $9.75 
30. Borrowed $10.00 from Mr. Green while in 
town and gave him a check for that amount 


Deposited $225.00 in the bank 


Oct. 


Nov. 1. 
Steps in Reconciling the Bank Statement 


Follow the steps as they are listed. Do not 
skip any steps or take short cuts. 

1. Record the bank service charge on the 
check stub and deduct that amount from 
your last balance. 

2. Compare the amount of each check 
(IN THE ORDER IN WHICH YOUR 
BANK ARRANGED THEM) with the 
amount shown in the check column of the 
bank statement. Place a check mark to the 
right of the amount on the bank statement 
as you come to the canceled check with that 
amount. 

3. Arrange the canceled checks in numeri- 
cal order. 

4. Compare each check with the stub from 
which it was torn and place a check mark 
on the check stub (any conspicuous place) 
to indicate that the stub and check are in 
agreement. 

5. List on the bank statement the amount 
of each stub that does not have a check 
mark. These stubs without check marks 
represent the unpaid checks or the out- 
standing checks. Add this list of unpaid 
checks. 

6. Compare the deposits listed on the bank 
statement with the deposits listed in the 
pass book and on the check stubs. Place a 
check mark to the right of the deposits on 
the bank statement if they have been entered 
correctly. 
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from the bank balance at the end of the project is correct. 


sionth. The result should be the same as 9. If the bank balance and the stub 
ihe amount of your last balance on your balance do not agree and you can find no 
check stub. errors (addition or subtraction), consult 


7. Subtract the total of the unpaid checks balance is said to be reconciled and your 










8. If the amounts are the same, the bank your banker. 


Enlarged Check 














| 
(Number) = | 
(Date) 19 | Greensburg, Pa.___ ate) 1g No. (Number) _ 
(Purpose of check to | 
— | Your National Bank of Greensburg 
: 
Bro’t. For’d. | | Pay to the 7 
| | | order of (Payee) $ (Am’t. in figures)_ 
Deposited mS 
“ } |_| 
és ! | (Written amount) Ci lars 
= =| — 
mn 
Potal | | 
Am’t. this Check | | 7 ow (Drawer) 
1} 7 - eat ed 
Bal. Car’d. For’d.!| = 
= 











Endorsements 
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Can Attitudes Be Taught? 


by MILDRED HOWARD, SAN MATEO JUNIOR COLLECG 


Has anyone ever told you that you clean 
the washbasin in the bathroom so well that 
you can do it every day? At a children’s 
camp one summer I encountered a little 
girl named Sarah who was in the Ranch 
House bathroom happily scrubbing the 
washbasins. She said, ““Mrs. Sadler says I 
do this so well that she is going to let me 
do it every day.””’ Whew! The other coun- 
sellor and I had been trying for a week to 
try to get someone to clean the washbasins 
in the bunk house and had failed. Sarah had 
appeared to be difficult to discipline; she was 
critical, uncultured, and lazy. Yes, you are 
probably right; we had used the wrong tech- 
nique and Mrs. Sadler had used the right one. 

An attitude is an idea that has jelled, and 
the jelled idea becomes the determinant of 
an action. Sarah’s attitude resulted from the 
idea that someone thought she cleaned 
washbasins well, which made her important 
for something. This idea then became the 
immediate stimulus for Sarah to present a 
well-scrubbed, clean bathroom. 

Recently, the bride-to-be at a_ bridal 
shower, seated at a card table that was 
heavily laden with beautiful packages, care- 
fully opened each package and made 
appropriate remarks of “Thank you” to the 
donor. She just as carefully folded each 
piece of paper and rolled the ribbon and 
laid it aside. What is your attitude toward 
the ribbon you take off a gift package? Do 
you save it, or do you crumple it with the 
beautiful paper someone has so carefully 
selected and throw it away? Which is the 
right attitude? It really does not matter in 
this case, since there is no right or wrong 
answer. How does your attitude compare 
with that of some of your friends, and how 
did each of you get that way? 

The implication here is that we can have 
attitudes about almost everything, and that 
these attitudes are developed or caused and 
do not just happen. In the business depart- 
ment teachers need to consider what atti- 
tudes they want to cultivate in students 
going into business; they want to know what 
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Miss Howard speaks with authority because she has had 


many successful experiences in teaching attitudes. 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORN! \ 


ideas cause those attitudes and how to plant 
those ideas in the mind of the student. 
Business teachers must know the answers to 
these questions before they can get results. 

Any group of teachers or any secretarial 
practice book will stress such qualities as 
neatness, orderliness, punctuality, carry- 
through, attention to instruction, manners, 
poise, dignity, diligence, initiative, self- 
reliance, a sense of responsibility, interest, 
enthusiasm, discretion, loyalty, trustworthi- 
ness, dependability, tactfulness, good mem- 
ory, neat in personal appearance, sense of 
humor, and others. Are these qualities that 
van be developed? At the camp there were 
eighty children, ranging in ages from six to 
fifteen years of age. It was obvious that all 
the traits listed were possessed by all the 
children in varying degrees. Some of the 
children possessed those personality traits 
necessary to become a successful secretary. 
Yes, I may be inferring that we cannot teach 
all the desirable attitudes and all the desir- 
able characteristics needed for success in 
business unless the students already have 
some of these attitudes and traits. We can 
give many students an opportunity to expe- 
rience satisfactions that generate basic good 
feeling, and consequently develop enthusi- 
asm, self-confidence, and self-reliance. Often 
other characteristics will develop when some 
of these basic traits are stimulated. 

Let me tell you about another attitude 
exhibited by the children at camp. One 
little girl, aged ten, had composed song after 
song to some familiar tune, such as “The 
Man On the Flying Trapeze,” ““Three Blind 
Mice,” “Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” 
and so forth. One day at lunch the chocolate 
pudding had a flavor all of its own and little 
Marcia, the composer of the songs, gayly 
sang to a tune, “Ha, Ha, Ha, I got the 
bottom of the pu u u ding (pudding was 
drawn out with an up and down intonation 
of the voice) because it is bur ur urned.” 
(Burned was drawn out in the same sing- 
song manner as pudding.) Another child 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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A questionnaire on typewriting standards 
and curricular practices, a letter explaining 
the purpose of the study, and a stamped 
return envelope were sent to the typewriting 
teachers in 200 high schools, representing 67 
counties in Pennsylvania. One hundred 
thirty-three questionnaires, representing 144 
schools, were completed and returned. 

The study shows the typewriting standards 
and curricular practices used in 12 schools 
out of the 17 first class districts in the Pitts- 
burgh area that teach typewriting; 12 schools 
in the second class districts; 46 in the third 
class districts; 74 in the fourth class districts. 
There are 749 secondary schools in the 
second, third, and fourth class districts that 
teach typewriting. The purpose of this study 
was to determine: 

(a) The passing grade of the various schools. 

(b) During what years typewriting is taught. 

(c) The number of semesters devoted to typewriting. 

(d) How many class periods a week are devoted to 

typewriting. 

(e) The length of the class period. 

(f) If part of the period is devoted to shorthand 

transcription. 

(g) If students are permitted to practice on the 

typewriter outside of the class period. 

(h) The minimum accuracy and speed (net) require- 

ments for a passing grade. (Straight-copy ma- 
terial) 

(i) The average net speed for the first year and 

final typing course. 


(j) If the students receive credit for the course if 
they do not meet the accuracy and speed require- 
ments. 


(k) If the students are permitted to erase when 
taking an accuracy and speed test. 

(1) If erasing is permitted when production work is 
being stressed. 

(m) What procedure is followed when the students 
do not meet the final requirements in accuracy 
and speed. 

(n) What percentage of students fail the typing 

course. 
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Typewriting Standards and 
Curricular Practices in the 
Four Classes of School 
Districts of Pennsylvania 


by WALTER 8S. RYGIEL, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 






BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


As part of his graduate work at Pennsylvania State College, 
Mr. Rygiel completed a study of the tendencies and curricular 
practices that exist in the high schools of the different types 
of Pennsylvania school districts. This is a summary of some 


of his findings. 


(o) The number of errors permitted on exercises, 
projects, budgets, etc. (Beginning and advanced 
typing) 

(p) At what per cent of the straight-away copying 
rate the students are able to type letters. 

(q) What is the criterion for determining the typing 

standards. 

(r) If a special course for personal typewriting is 
offered. 

(1) Credit given? 

Do they receive a grade? 

(2) What are the accuracy and speed require- 
ments for a passing grade upon completion 
of the course in personal typewriting? 

(3) If the regular text is used for this course. 

(s) If handicapped students are taking typewriting. 
Onearm( ) Oneeye( ) Missing fingers( ) 


As a result of this study the following 
conditions were found: 

(1) Fifty-two per cent of the schools 
maintain a passing grade of 70. This per- 
centage might be higher if the letter grade of 
“TD” which is used by 26 per cent of the 
schools could be interpreted to mean 70 per 
cent. The passing grades ranged from 60 
to 75 per cent. Letter grades of “D,” “E,”’ 
and “P” were also used to denote passing 
marks. 

(2) Forty-seven per cent of the 144 
schools offer typewriting in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
schools give typewriting instructions for 
three years beginning with the tenth grade. 
Eighteen per cent of the schools offer type- 
writing in the tenth and eleventh grades. 
The exploratory courses in typewriting were 
offered only in second and third class 
districts. 

(3) Typewriting is offered for four semes- 
ters by 70 per cent of the schools. A few 
schools offer the course for three, five, six, 
or seven semesters. 

























































(4) Seventy-one per cent of the schools 
devote five periods a week to the study of 
typewriting. Other schools devote from two 
to seven periods a week. 

(5) The length of the typewriting period 
varies from 40 to 85 minutes. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the 144 schools have a fifty- 
minute period. 

(6) Sixty per cent of the schools do not 
devote any part of the typewriting period to 
shorthand transcription. 

(7) Students are permitted to practice on 
the typewriter outside of the class period 
during the first and second year of type- 
writing by 83 per cent of the schools. Only 5 
per cent do not allow any practice on the 
typewriter outside of the class period during 
the first and second year without teacher 
supervision. 

(8) The schools that required a minimum 
goal on five-minute writings during the 
midterm (first year) averaged 19.5 net words 
a minute. The range was from 13 to 27.5 net 
words a minute. The mean range of errors 
for all schools is from 2 to 8 errors. Nineteen 
net words a minute is the median. The 
mode is 18.25 net words a minute. The 
mean errors is four. 

(9) More schools maintain a minimum 
five-minute accuracy and speed requirement 
at the end of the first year of typewriting 
than at the midterm. The mean of all the 


schools is 29.5 net words a minute; 29.5 
words a minute is also the median. Thirty- 
one net words a minute is the mode. The 


mean errors allowed is four. The mean range 
of errors is from 3 to 7 errors. The mean 
range of speed is from 18-38 net words a 
minute for five-minute writings. The average 
net words a minute for five minutes in the 
first and fourth class districts is 28 words. 
Second class districts averaged 30 net words 
a minute. The third class districts averaged 
$2 net words a minute. 

(10) Forty-eight per cent of the schools 
require a minimum accuracy and _ speed 
standard in order to receive a passing grade 
during the second year midterm on five- 
minute writings. Thirty-eight net words a 
minute is the mean for all the schools; 36 
is the median and the mode. The mean errors 
allowed on five-minute writings is 4; the 
mean range of errors is from 1 to 6. The 
mean range of speed on five-minute tests 
varied from 29 to 47 net words a minute. 
The average minimum accuracy and speed 
requirement for a passing grade in the first 
class district is 38 net words; 36 net words a 
minute in the second; 42 in the third class; 
and 35 net words a minute in the fourth class 
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districts on five-minute writings during the 
midterm of the second year of typewritin 

(11) Forty-six per cent of the 144 schoois 
require a minimum accuracy speed standar: 
for a passing grade at the end of the secon| 
year on five-minute writings. Forty-thr 
net words a minute is the mean of all t! 
schools, 43 is the median and the mode. Fo: 
is the mean errors allowed on five-minute 
writings; 1 to 8 is the mean range of errors. 
Thirty to 60 net words a minute is the mean 
range of speed. 

(12) Only 27 per cent of all the schools 
have a minimum ten-minute accuracy and 
speed requirement for a passing grade during 
the midterm of the first year of typewriting 
and fifty-two per cent of the schools maintain 
a minimum for a passing grade at the end 
of the first year. The average midterm (first 
year) speed for ten-minute writings is as 
follows: first and fourth class, 18 net words a 
minute; second class districts, 22; and 17 
net words a minute for third class districts. 
The mean net speed on ten-minute accuracy 
and speed tests ranged from 20 to 35 net 
words a minute after completing one year 
of typewriting. Second class districts had 
an average of 32 net words a minute; the 
first and third class districts averaged 28; 
and the fourth class 26 net words a minute 
for ten minutes. 

(13) Forty-two per cent of the schools 
require a ten-minute accuracy and speed 
standard for a passing grade during the 
midterm of the second year of typewriting. 
Thirty-six net words a minute is the mean 
for all the school districts. Twenty-seven 
to forty-three is the mean range of speed 
and the mean range of errors is from 2 to 7. 
Sixty-one per cent require or administer ten- 
minute writings at the end of the second 
year of typing. The mean writing speed is 
43 net words a minute. The range of speed is 
from 32 to 57 net words a minute for ten 
minutes. The mean range of errors is from 
2 to 8 for a ten-minute writing. Second and 
fourth class districts averaged 43 net words 
a minute on ten-minute writing tests; third 
class averaged 42 net words a minute. First 
class districts did not report their require- 
ment. 

(14) Eighty-four per cent of the 144 
schools do not give fifteen-minute writing 
tests during the first semester of the type- 
writing course. Eighteen net words a minute 
is the average number of words maintained 
for a passing grade by those schools that 
maintain a standard for fifteen-minute writ- 
ings. Eighty-eight per cent of the schools 
do not require an accuracy and speed stand- 
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ard at the end of the first year. First class 
districts do not administer fifteen-minute 
writings. Second class districts averaged 31 
net words a minute, third class 27, and the 
fourth class 24 net words a minute for fifteen 
minutes at the end of the first year of type- 
writing. The mean of all of the schools is 
27 net words a minute. The median is 29 
net words a minute; the mode is 32. The 
average errors permitted is 7. 

(15) Only 20 per cent of the 144 schools 
administer fifteen-minute accuracy and 
speed tests at the midterm of the second year 
of typewriting. Twenty-five per cent of the 
schools give fifteen-minute accuracy and 
speed tests at the end of the second year. 
‘he mean words for fifteen-minute writings 
during the midterm is 33 net words a minute 
and at the end of the second year the mean 
is 40 net words a minute. The mean number 
of errors on fifteen-minute writings is 8 
errors, while the mean range is from $ to 13 
errors. 

(16) The first class district schools (Pitts- 
burgh) average 45 net words a minute on 
five-minute writings during the second year; 
second class, 42 net words; third class, 48 net 
words; fourth class, 45 net words a minute: 

(17) On ten-minute writings, the first, 
second, and fourth class schools averaged 
42 net words. Third class schools averaged 
15 net words a minute after two years of 
typewriting. 

(18) The first class schools (Pittsburgh) 
do not administer fifteen-minute accuracy 
and speed tests. At the completion of the 
course second class districts averaged 43 net 
words a minute; third class, 44 net words a 
minute; fourth class, 40 net words a minute. 

(19) There were 26 different procedures 
followed when students do not meet the 
final requirement in accuracy and speed 
tests. If the students do not meet the goals, 
26.3 per cent of the 144 schools do not do 
anything about it. 

(20) The first class district fails 23 per 
cent of the students during the first and 
second year of typewriting; second class, 
8.5 per cent; third class, 13 per cent; fourth 
class, 14 per cent. In all districts, the 
greatest percentage of failures occurred dur- 
ing the first year of typewriting. 

(21) The highest percentage of schools 
24 per cent) reported that the students 
typed letters at 40 per cent of the straight- 
away copying rate. 

(22) Forty-seven per cent of the schools 
in the first, second, third, and fourth class 
districts have no criterion for determining 
the typewriting standards. Other criteria 
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ranged from tradition to civil service require- 
ments. 

(23) One hundred per cent of the twelve 
schools in the Pittsburgh area grant credit 
during the second year of typewriting even 
though the students do not meet the accu- 
racy and speed requirement. Thirty-three 
and one third per cent of the schools in the 
second and third class do not grant credit, 
and 43 per cent of the fourth class do not 
allow credit unless the accuracy and speed 
requirements are met. 

(24) Erasing is permitted during accuracy 
and speed tests by 8 per cent of the second 
class schools; 11 per cent of the third class; 
and 6 per cent of the fourth class districts. 
First class districts do not permit erasing 
during an accuracy and speed test. 

(25) There were 37 different practices as 
to the number of errors to permit on exer- 
cises, projects, budgets, etc. Twenty-three 
and six tenths per cent of the schools had no 
definite standard, but were working on one. 

(26) Twenty-four per cent of the schools 
stated that the students typed letters at 40 
per cent of the straight-away copying rate. 
Fifty per cent of the 144 schools reported 
that they did not know at what per cent of 
the straight-away copying rate their students 
typed or copied letters. 

(27) Sixty-seven per cent of the second 
class districts offer a course in personal 
typewriting; 47 per cent of the third class; 
33 per cent of the fourth class. No special 
course is offered for personal typewriting in 
the twelve schools representing the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

(28) One hundred per cent of the schools 
in the first class district (Pittsburgh) stated 
that they have handicapped students pursu- 
ing the typewriting course. Eight per cent 
of the second class, 38 per cent of the third 
class, and 19 per cent of the fourth class 
school districts have handicapped students 
who are learning to type. 

Some of the conclusions that may be 
drawn from this study are: 

(1) There is no uniformity among the 
different classes of school districts concern- 
ing the passing grade in use. This situation 
causes some misinterpretation by schools 
when the students transfer from one school 
to another or go to a college. 

(2) There is a uniformity among the 
schools (70 per cent) that typewriting should 
be taught for four semesters and for five 
periods a week. 

(3) There is no uniformity in the length 
of the typewriting period. Less than 50 per 
cent of the schools have fifty-minute periods, 
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(4) A large percentage of the schools do 
not devote any part of the typewriting period 
to shorthand transcription. 

(5) Too many schools permit the students 
to practice on the typewriter outside the class 
period without teacher supervision, espe- 
cially during the first year. 

(6) Too many schools do not require a 
minimum goal for accuracy and speed on 
five- and ten-minute writings at the midterm 
and at the end of the first and second year of 
typewriting. 

(7) Only a small percentage of the schools 
stress sustained typewriting for fifteen 
minutes or longer. 

(8) Many schools do not keep records of 
the typewriting students’ achievement or 
progress. 

(9) Schools do not have a criterion for 
determining typewriting standards. 

(10) There is no definite standard among 
the schools in determining the number of 
errors to permit on exercises, projects, 
budgets, etc., for beginning and advanced 
typing students. 

(11) Asmall percentage of the schools have 
a record of the percentage of the straight- 
away copying rate that students are able 
to type letters. 

(12) Third class schools included in this 
study have the highest net average on. five-, 
ten-, and fifteen-minute writings. 

(13) There is no uniform procedure fol- 
lowed when students do not meet the final 
requirement on accuracy and speed tests. 

(14) A greater percentage of schools in 
the fourth class districts than in any other 
district require the students to meet their 
accuracy and speed requirements before 
receiving credit during the second year of 
typewriting. 

(15) In all districts, the greatest per- 
centage of failures occurred during the first 
vear of typewriting. First class school 
districts failed a greater percentage during 
the first vear than any of the other districts. 

(16) Some schools do not permit any eras- 
ing either during an accuracy and speed test 
or during production work. 

(17) The average accuracy and _ speed 
requirement for personalized typewriting in 
all of the districts is 27 net words a minute 
for five minutes. 

(18) Provisions are made by many of the 
schools to give the handicapped students an 
opportunity to learn how to operate a type- 
writer. 

(19) The greatest number of different 
handicaps among typing students is found in 
third and fourth class districts. 
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Can Attitudes Be Taught? 


(Continued from page 112) 


growled with finality, “I can’t eat this stuf 
it is burned!” Here are attitudes of tw 
different people. How did they get that way 
Can we change them? These are questior 
that we must answer. Most educators an 
business executives say we must. So, how d: 
we do it? 


First, we must decide what we can an 
will teach in the way of office attitude: 
neatness, patience, punctuality, discretion 
carry-through, habit of remembering names 
getting along with people, the habit of con 
trolling fear, worry, jealousy, and anger. 
Some teachers have been following this 
procedure for years, while other young 
teachers need to add to their store of know! 
edge. We have been giving students ideas of 
neatness, punctuality, and responsibility by 
requiring that they be neat, punctual in 
their attendance, and responsible for hand- 
ing in assignments. The teacher must repeat 
and repeat suggestions in order to have the 
student experience the desired behavior. If 
the suggestion is repeated often enough the 
idea becomes a habit. Suggestions can be 
gentle commands that do not waver but 
get results. The teacher’s original idea 
should become an idea of the student, and 
it does become an idea of the student when 
he gets pleasure out of the results. 


Some schools offer specific courses, such 
as Human Relations, Personality Develop- 
ment, or Office Assurance, in which some of 
the basic requirements necessary for success 
in business are definitely practiced, not just 
talked about. Students are made responsible 
to get acquainted with one another, to be- 
come active members of a social group, to 
learn what their friends expect of them, to 
find out how people function psychologically, 
to meet the social requirements of a group, 
to study the basic causes for jealousy, anger, 
and worry, and to develop a practical plan 
for controlling such emotions in themselves. 


Desirable attitudes can be taught success- 
fully. The teacher must have an under- 
standing of how human beings function and 
must remember that students thrive on 
reward rather than on punishment. Students 
should be led into situations where their 
chances for reward are logical. Through such 
experiences students as well as adults gain 
self-confidence, acceptance of self, and joy 
in their work. 





New York City Area Officers 
The personnel of the 1951-52 executive 
hoard of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity has been 
announced by Nathan Baltor, Manual 
Training High School, president of the Asso- 
ciation. Included are the following addi- 


tional officers: first vice-president, Marks 
Lifton, Lafavette High School; second vice- 
president, Mildred Allison, Monroe School of 
Business; treasurer, Morton Fuchs, Jamaica 
High School; secretary, Margaret Killelea, 
John Adams High School; past president, 
Joseph Gruber, Central Commercial High 


School; members-at-large, Harold Baron, 
Lafayette High School; A. J. Kestenbaum, 
Christopher Columbus High School; Ella S. 
Salitan, Prospect Heights High School. 

The affiliated association presidents are as 
follows: Accounting and Commercial Law 
Teachers Association, Murray Weinstein, 
Prospect Heights High School; Catholic 
Business Education, Sister Catherine Maria, 
C.S.J., St. Brendan’s High School; Distribu- 
tive Education, Eugene Corenthal, Ft. Ham- 
ilton High School; Gregg Shorthand Teachers 
Association, Edwin Bowman, New Rochelle 
High School; Pitman Commercial Teachers 
Association, Jack Grossman, Grace H. 
Dodge Vocational High School: Private 
Schools Association, Wallace W. Renshaw, 
Mount Vernon School of Business. 

The various committee chairmen and their 
affiliations follow: Arrangements, Sydney 
Klevorick, Central Commercial High School; 
{ssociate Membership, Conrad J. Saphier, 
S. J. Tilden High School; Awards, Samuel 
P. G. Altman, Julia Richman High School 
and Catharine B. Dwver, Vocational High 
School Division; Business Advisory, John 
Bryant, Pitman Publishing Corporation; 
Claire Burgoyne, Position Securing Bureau, 


. 
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Inc.; and Louis J. Gilmartin, H. C. Anderson 
Mimeograph Corporation; Curriculum, Ir- 
ving J.Gold, Midwood High School; Editorial 
Board, Dorothy Stricks, Julia Richman High 
School; Abraham Ellenbogen, S. J. Tilden 
High School; and David A. Siegel, Andrew 
Jackson High School; Historian, Seymour S. 
Leff, S. J. Tilden High School; Hospitality, 
Charlotte D. Chickering, Jamaica High 
School; Legislation, Frank Goldstein, Bush- 
wick High School; Membership, Lazarus J. 
Braffman, Franklin K. Lane High School; 
Newsletter, Sigmund Pfeffer, New Utrecht 
High School; Professional Advancement, Ber- 
tram E. Weiss, New Utrecht High School; 
Publicity, Murray Weinman, Central Com- 
mercial High School; Program, Florence J. 
McGill, Maxwell Vocational High School. 


Indiana Conference at Ball State 


The twenty-ninth annual conference of the 
Indiana business education teachers will be 
held at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, on November 16 and 17, 1951. 
This conference was formerly held in Febru- 
ary, but because of adverse weather con- 
ditions in February the date has been 
changed. 

Among the out-of-state leaders in the 
field of business education that will take 
part in the conference are Louis A. Leslie, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York; 
Dr. Irene Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; Fred 
Dearworth, associate editor of Tort BALANCE 
Sueet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Further information concerning the con- 
ference may be obtained by writing Dr. M. E. 
Studebaker, head of Department of Business 
Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 















Modern...Timely...Lastine 
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fou rth edition 





Here is a new book that is based upon a previous edition that has been popular 
for many years. This new edition emphasizes the lasting, permanent in- 
formation that does not depend upon frequent national boundary changes 
throughout the world. 


WORLD 
Economic 
GEOGRAPHY 


By York, Rowe, Cooper 


A revised edition of 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Staples and York 








Facts, figures, and general information in this 
attractive new book are presented in a stimu- 
lating manner. Geographic information is used 
to develop economic reasons. The student gets a 
clear interpretation of the geographic influences 
on individuals, agriculture, and industry. 









Pictures, maps, charts, and graphs are used 
generously for illustrative purposes. Besides the 
problem material in the textbook, you may obtain 
an optional workbook, a series of achievement 
tests, and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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John H. Moorman, 
College of Education, 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, pres- 
ident of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation, has announced 
the program for the an- 
nual convention to be 
held in Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi. The theme 
of the convention will 
be “Business Education 
Services During Mobi- 
lization.” 

Registration will begin 
at 9:00 a.m. on Tharsday, 
Admission to all meetings 
will be by badge, provided on registration. 

An outline of the program follows: 











J. H. Moorman 


November 22. 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER 
Thursday, November 22 
7.00 P.M. 

Presiding: John H. Moorman, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

“Implications of Mobilization Problems 
for Education’? — Dr. J. L. McCaskill, 
director of Legislative and Federal Rela- 
tions Division, National Education 
Association 


DELTA PI EPSILON 
FELLOWSHIP BREAKFAST 


Friday, November 23 


8:00 A.M. 
Sponsor: Upsilon chapter, University of 
Mississippi 
Presiding: Mrs. Dewey Hickman, presi- 
dent 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 23 


9:00 a.M.-10:45 A.M. 
Presiding: R. A. Evans, 
president of S.B.E.A. 
Topic: “Crucial Problems in Mobiliza- 
tion” 
Discussion Groups: General business, 
junior college, private schools, second- 
ary schools, teacher training 





first vice- 
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Twenty-ninth Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi 
November 22, 23, 24, 1951 


10:45 A.M. 
Business Meeting 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Friday, November 23 


2:00 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, chairman 
2:00 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 

Secretarial Subjects 

Presiding: Pauline Rawlings, chairman 
2:00 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 

Distributive Education 

Presiding: William Morlang, chairman 
2:00 p.m.-3:30 P.M. 

Private Schools 

Presiding: Kenneth Dunlop, chairman 
2:00 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 

College and University 

Presiding: F. Devere Smith, chairman 
2:00 p.mM.—3:30 P.M. 

Junior College 

Presiding: Lois Frazier, chairman 
3:30 p.M.—6:00 P.M. 
RECREATION OF YOUR CHOICE 


+) 


© 


© 


© 
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BANQUET AND DANCE 
Friday, November 23 
7:00 P.M. 


Presiding: John H. Moorman, president 
of S.B.E.A. 


Speaker: to be announced 


Saturday, November 24 


8:00 a.m. 
U.B.E.A. BREAKFAST 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, November 24 
9:30 A.M. 

Presiding: A. L. Walker, second vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 

Panel Discussion: “Business Education 
Services During Mobilization” 

Panel Members: representatives of each 
group and sectional meeting 
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ENERAL BUSINE‘) 


Sixth Edition — By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


Yes, GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for your first course in business, b 
GENERAL BUSINESS is also recommended for a re in elective cour: 


for all students. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is now in its sixth edition. It has reached leadership in i 
field because of its rich content, its clear presentation, its practical application 


its accuracy, and its dependability. 


You will like the optional workbooks and the excellent problem material at the er 


of each chapter, including questions, problems, projects, and testing material. 


An important feature of GENERAL BUSINESS is the series of problems at the er 
of each lesson involving applied business arithmetic. Fundamentals of arithmet 


are used in the solving of practical problems relating to the assignments. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Cf 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 1 


{ 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dall \ 
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GENERAL BUSINESS has immediate interest and future value. It 
deals with topics that are of vital interest to students now and will be 
more vital to them as they become adults. It should be a part of the 
general basic training of all students because it has personal values 
as well as prevocational values. It develops an understanding of 
business functions and business procedures. 
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Singing Soldiers Return to Penn State 

Singing soldiers and shouting sergeants 
have once again returned to the campus of 
Pennsylvania State College. Eleven hundred 
airmen, with basic training at an air base 
already under their belts, have exercised 
their fingers on typewriter keys in the school 
for clerk-typists conducted for the Air Force 
by Penn State. 

Each airman will complete a program of 
360 hours of instruction during his twelve 
weeks on the campus. Reveille is at 6:00 a.m. 
and classes begin at 7:45 a.m. The school 
operates on an eight-hour daily schedule, 
with each man having a program of six 
hours of class. Subjects included in the 
program are business English, typewriting, 
filing, military correspondence, and reports 
and records. 

That private industry, colleges, and the 
military have combined to make the Air 
Force clerk-typist training course a stream- 
lined and practical course is indicated by the 
fact that the present twelve-week course is a 
result of intensification of a course that was 
reduced from twenty-four to sixteen weeks 
during World War IT. 

Dr. James Gemmell, chairman of the busi- 
ness education division at Penn State, is 
director of the school. He is assisted by a 
talented staff of prominent figures in the 
field of business education. Approximately 
fifty teachers comprise the teaching staff and 
they are divided about equally among the 
five subject areas. The ten teachers in each 
subject area are supervised by a teaching 
supervisor who carries only a_ half-time 
teaching load. The supervisors in each area 
are: Business English — James P. Stewart, 
assistant professor at Penn State; type- 
writing -— Mrs. Ruth G. O’Steen, on leave 
from the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; filing — Mrs. Mary E. Norton, State 
College; military correspondence — Mrs. Kath- 
ryn B. Work, formerly Wright-Patterson Air 
Base; reports and records — Mrs. Helen 
Hechler Thompson, formerly of Penn State. 

The instructional efforts of the entire staff 
have been co-ordinated by Mrs. Irol Whit- 
more Balsley, formerly of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, and Opal H. DeLancey, 
formerly of University of Idaho, Moscow. 


There is no school on Saturday, but there 
are inspections, sessions of close order drill, 
and other reminders that the men are still 
in the Air Force. Military administrative 
matters are handled by Capt. William L. 
Mitchell of Philadelphia. He is assisted by a 
detachment of ten airmen. 
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D.P.E. Annual Research Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, announces the 
‘TwelfthgAnnual Open Contest for research 
studies in the field of business education 
completed between January 1, 1951, and 
December 31, 1951. The contest closes on 
February 15, 1952. 

Masters’ theses, Doctors’ theses, and in- 
dependent research studies are eligible and 
may be submitted for consideration. Re- 
search studies that have been published in 
full or of which substantial portions have 
been published are not eligible for consider: 
tion. The committee is especially interestec 
in studies that are of significance to a large 
number of business educators. Participation 
is not limited to members of Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon. 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, and 
the author will receive fifty copies of his 
printed study. Abstracts of other studies 
reviewed by the Research Award Committee 
are published in a special research issue of 
Review of Business Education, a publication 
of the Department of Business Education of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Each year a committee of three outstand- 
ing business educators is appointed to review 
the studies submitted in the contest. The 
present committee is composed of: Dr. Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of business education, 
Los Angeles, California; Dr. J. Andrew 
Holley, dean of Division of Education, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater; Pro- 
fessor Ann Brewington, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Iinois. 

Contestants are invited to forward their 
studies, express prepaid, to the chairman of 
the Research Award Committee, Dr. H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Changes in Modesto 


Cletus Zumwalt, formerly head of the 
Commerce Department at Modesto, Califor- 
nia, Junior College, is now a dean of curri- 
culum and instruction, director of placement, 
controller of student and college finance, and 
director of auditory and visual aids. For 
several years Mr. Zumwalt has been oper- 
ating the Teaching Aids Exchange and has 
been working with the U. S. Navy in the 
preparation of visual aids. 

Miss Toma Kightlinger has been ap- 
pointed acting head of the Department of 
Commerce. 





The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in Minne- 
polis, Minnesota, on November 27 to 30. 
lack Milligan, chief of Business Education 
Hivision, Office of Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan, is program chairman for 
he business education section. The com- 
plete program for the business education 
| section follows: 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday, November 27 

00 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 

State and Local Supervisors and Teacher Trainers 

Chairman, Arthur Walker, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education for Virginia 


Wednesday, November 28 


9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 

Station WTCN 

“The Place of Television in Education” 

Chairman, A. Donald Beattie, assistant state super- 
visor of business education, Minnesota 

“The Possibilities of Television in Education’ — 
Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, and editor of “Jour- 
nal of the Association for Education by Radio- 
Television” 

Telecast of an actual class 


10:30 a.m.—12:00 P.M. 
Visit Commercial and Educational Exhibits 





Noon 
Combined Luncheon of Business 
Distributive Education Groups 
Speaker: Samuel C. Gale, vice-president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Topic: “The Social and Economic Responsibilities 
of Business” 


Education and 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

“Business Education Co-operates With Business” 

Chairman, William Blackler, chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, 
California 

“We'll Employ Your Graduates, If — ’’ — Mrs. Kay 
Wareham, supervisor, Women’s Personnel Divi- 
sion, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan; 
Wendel W. Burton, employment director, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
St. Paul 

“We'll Train Your Future Employees, If — ” — John 
R. Haubert, chief, Commercial Education; State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Ernest Zelliot, director, Department 
of Business Education, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Discussion 


A.V.A. Convention 















Thursday, November 29 


9:30 A.M.-11:30 a.m. 

“Teacher Training — The Heart of Business Edu- 
cation” 

Chairman, Hamden L. Forkner, head, Business and 
Vocational Education Division, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

“A Qualification Yardstick for Business Teachers” — 
William Scanlon, principal, Murray High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

“Improving the Teacher-Training Program Through 
the Use of an Advisory Committee” — J. M. Tryt- 
ten, associate professor of business education, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

“Practical Experience for Business Teachers” — 
Albert C. Fries, director of business education, 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

“What Shall It Be — Specialized or General Training 
for Business Teachers?”’ — Ray G. Price, professor 
of education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 

2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

“Business Education and the Total Curriculum” 

Chairman, Lyle O. Willhite, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany 

Panel Discussion 

Panel Members: Justin Swenson, superintendent of 
schools, Pipestone, Minnesota; Clarence Blume, 
principal, Central High School, Minneapolis; 
James Bothwell, co-ordinator, Wilson High School, 
St. Paul; Margaret Andrews, consultant in business 
education, Board of Education, Minneapolis; 
Clinton A. Reed, chief, Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion, State Education Department of New York; 
William B. Hawley, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, Michigan 

Business Meeting 


Friday, November 30 


9:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 

““Modernizing Instruction in Business Education” 

Chairman, Frank Lanham, teacher trainer, co- 
operative office occupations training, University 
of Michigan 

“Improved Techniques for Training” 

The Clerical and Secretarial Trainee — Russell Hos- 
ler, head of Business Education Department, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

The Bookkeeping and Accounting Trainee — John 
Dettmann, assistant professor of business and 
economics, Duluth Branch, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth 

The Distributive Trainee—O. M. Hager, state 
supervisor of business education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

“A Functional Co-operative Business Education 
Program” — A. E. Misko, co-ordinator of business 
education, High School, Monroe, Michigan 

Discussion 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been pub- 
lished at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a 
copy in the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory,”’ “Locat- 
ing Vacancies,” ““Writing the Letter of Application,”’ and ‘The Interview.’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


’ 


Price, 72 cents. 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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Consumer Surveys Teach Students and Help Merchants 





Submitted by 
Edwina B. Hogadone 
Supervisor of Retailing Department 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 


Making retail courses practical is the 
constant goal of all educators in this field. 
Distributive education does not lend itself 
to ivory-tower methods of teaching, but 
rather to the practical application of prin- 
ciples to everyday problems and their solu- 
tions. Throughout the twenty-eight years of 
operating the retailing program at Rochester 
Institute of Technology, a close-working 
relationship has existed between stores and 
the school through such activities as regular 
consultation on subject-matter content, co- 
operative employment of students, use of 
retail executives as guest speakers, and em- 
ployment of faculty by co-operating stores 
for special summer projects. 

One recent activity of the retailing depart- 
ment of our school has been that of making 
consumer surveys for merchants in nearby 
communities who are interested in finding 
out more about the shopping habits of their 
customers. Senior students in the sales 
promotion class have found the experience of 
planning and actually making such surveys 
to be a valuable part of their training. The 
results of the surveys have been enthusiasti- 
cally received by the merchants and have 
provided them with facts that help increase 
their sales. It is entirely possible that other 
retailing programs throughout the country 
might find the survey to be a good device 
to be used in conjunction with similar 
courses. 

The retailing department has conducted 
three consumer surveys. East Rochester, 
New York, a small village adjacent to 
Rochester, was the first community to re- 
quest such assistance. Representatives of the 
local newspaper were naturally anxious to 
help merchants increase their business as 
well as discover just how much business was 
going out of the community and why. In co- 
operation with the newspaper editor and his 
staff, a meeting of merchants was arranged 
to make plans for the survey. The first step 
was to develop a questionnaire that would 
cover the information wanted. One of the 
greatest problems in preparing the question- 
naire was to avoid making it too long and too 
detailed. The town was divided into districts 
for easy canvassing and maps were prepared 
to help students locate their territories. The 
consumer’s co-operation in making the sur- 
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vey successful was sought through a seri 

of newspaper articles explaining the purpos: 
of the survey and giving the date when th: 
survey would be made. While these plan 

were being made by the merchants, ou 

students’ class time was devoted to a dis 
cussion of the all-over purpose of consume 
surveys, types of surveys in use, and methods 
of carrying them out. 

On the day that the survey was to be mad 
the students were transported by bus to th 
newspaper office and were given their assign- 
ments. Luncheon was served at noon through 
the hospitality of the local merchants’ com- 
mittee. A total of 350 households were 
visited by 35 students, representing about 
20 per cent of the families in the community. 
In the days following the survey, results 
were tabulated by the class and then were 
presented to the merchant group by three 
students selected by the instructor for this 
purpose. 

The second survey, conducted for the 
merchants of Perry, New York, followed 
much the same plan used in the first survey. 
It was felt that the questionnaire could be 
somewhat shorter and still obtain the needed 
information. The questionnaire was short- 
ened and other changes were made to meet 
the special problems of Perry merchants. 
Again, this project proved to be valuable 
on-the-job training for students of sales pro- 
motion. 

Our third survey was carried on in co- 
operation with the Rochester Retail Mer- 
chant’s Council. Thirty miles west of 
Rochester is the city of Batavia. Rochester 
merchants were interested in learning what 
happened to the business that did not ordi- 
narily go to Batavia stores. This survey 
needed the co-operation of Batavia mer- 
chants who were most receptive to the 
survey and were later provided with the 
results. All details were arranged by the 
Rochester Retail Merchant’s Council. A 
suitable questionnaire was developed, the 
city of Batavia was zoned for easy can- 
vassing, plans were made with the local 
Chamber of Commerce to handle inquiries 
regarding the purpose of such a survey so 
that students would receive the co-operation 
of the consumers. It was discovered that the 
arly morning hours were best for finding 





































people at home. As in the previous surveys, 
the number of households checked repre- 
sented about 20 per cent of the community’s 
population. Results were again tabulated 
by the class and given to the Rochester 
Retail Merchant’s Council. The results 
were considered valuable in developing the 
promotion plans of local stores. 

The merchants have been pleased with our 
co-operation in carrying on these projects. 
They consider the Institute a place to find 
needed assistance — a factor that strengthens 
public relations. The success of these surveys 
indicates that other surveys will be made by 
a group of students during the coming school 
vear, thus providing practical experience in 
the solving of retailing problems. 





Connecticut Conference 


A business education conference, spon- 
sored jointly by the School of Business and 
School of Education, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, was held on October 10, 1951. 
Dr. P. Roy Brammell, dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Connecticut, 
extended greetings at the morning session. 

Speakers at the morning session were 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 
and Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, professor of 
education, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, New York University. A panel dis- 
cussion on the topic ““Work Experience for 
Experienced Business Teachers’ followed 
the two addresses. 

Dr. Warren J. Bilkey, instructor of con- 
sumer economics at the University of Con- 
necticut, was the luncheon speaker and spoke 
on the topic “A Psychological Analysis of 
Consumer Behavior.” Sectional meetings 
in the various business subjects were held. 

a + o 


Morris Goller Recalled to Army Duty 


Morris S. Goller, captain in the Signal 
Corps, U. S. Army, has been recalled to 
active duty as teacher of methods of instruc- 
tion and is serving as statistician, grades 
and records officer, Army General School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Before going on military 
leave, Captain Goller was chairman of the 
Accounting and Law Department, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, New 
York. He was a lecturer in commercial 
education, Graduate Division, School of 
Education, College of the City of New York. 
Captain Goller was also an instructor in 
accounting in the evening session of the 
College of the City of New York. 
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International Society to Meet in New York 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, president of the American chapter of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
vation, attended the annual meeting of the 
Society in London during the latter part of 
July. At that time Professor Forkner ex- 
tended an invitation to the group to meet 
in the United States for the 1952 conference. 


The executive committee of the Society 
discussed the meeting plans at some length 
and finally decided to accept Dr. Forkner’s 
invitation. The conference is scheduled to 
begin its two-week sessions in New York 
City on Monday, August 18, 1952. Attend- 
ance will be limited to official delegates from 
European, Middle Eastern, Latin American, 
Canadian, and Far Eastern countries and 
official delegates from associations affiliated 
with the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. The American chapter of the Inter- 
national Society is a division of the United 
Business Education Association. 


The conference will hold lectures and dis- 
cussions on important economic and business 
problems of the United States. There will 
also be an extensive tour to business firms, 
industrial plants, and governmental offices 
arranged for delegates. Part of the time will 
be spent in Washington, D. C., and inter- 
mediate points. 


Every association affiliated with the 
United Business Education Association 
should elect official delegates to the con- 
ference as soon as possible in order that 
reservations may be made for hotel and bus 
accommodations. Send names of official 
delegates to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
York. Information regarding the program 
and costs will be furnished upon request. 
The London conference this summer was 
attended by 235 delegates from most of the 
countries of Europe and Egypt. It is ex- 
pected that at least 100 delegates will attend 
from Europe and Egypt in 1952. 


Annual D.P.E. Lecture 


Pi chapter of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, will serve as host to the 
annual Delta Pi Epsilon dinner and lecture 
to be held on December 28, 1951, in connec- 
tion with the National Business Teachers 
Association convention in Chicago. 


























The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has announced its new revised rates for 
telegrams and new services effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1951. The new rates are applicable to 
interstate messages and are not effective for 
intrastate messages until approved by the 
respective state commissions. The following 
is a summary of the new services: 

(1) The ten-word straight telegram that 
has been used so many years has been elimi- 
nated. The new minimum number of words 
for a straight telegram is fifteen words, 
with an additional charge for each word. 

2) The minimum number of words in a 
day letter is fifty, with an additional charge 
for each additional five words. This service 
is the same as it has been. 

(3) The night letter, with a minimum of 
twenty-five words, has been changed to a 


Summary of New Western Union Services 


minimum of fifty words with an additiona 
charge for each additional five words. Th 
length of the day letter and the length of th: 
night letter are the same. The cost for ; 
night letter is just slightly more than hal 
the cost of a day letter of the same length. 

(4) Serial service has been discontinued 
by order of the Federal Communications 
Commission on the ground that it is dis- 
criminatory. 

Individuals should investigate locally to 
determine whether the new rates and services 
have been approved by the state commis- 
sions within the states. For further informa- 


_tion contact your local Western Union 


Telegraph Company. 

The old and new rates on the full-rate 
telegram and the fifty-word night letter are 
shown in the tables below: 





MILEAGE 9 MESSAGE © 
— OLD RATES | NEW RATES 
0-75, $.45 $.50 
16-125 55 60 
196-295 10 70 
996-495 85 85 
"426-750 1.05 1.00 
751-1195 |) 1.95] s4:.45 
"4126-1550 1.45 1.30 
~ 4551-2100 1.70 | 14.45 
2101-3000 1.95 | 1.60 














| 50 WORD NIGHT LETTER 
MIONES | OLD RATES | NEW RATES 
O15 | $45 $.35 
716-125 50 | AS 
126-225 60 | 50 
996-495 15 65 
496-750 90 15 
751-1195 | 1.05 |  .85 
“1126-1550 1.20 | 95 
~ 1551-2100 1.35 | 1.05 
2101-3000 1.55 | 1.90 








Wisconsin Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Milwaukee on November 1 and 2. 

On Thursday at 2:00 p.m. there will be a 
panel discussion on the topic, ““The Improve- 
ment of Business Education As the State 
Supervisor Sees It; As the Administrator 
Sees It; As the Businessman Sees It; and 
As the Business Teacher Sees It.”” Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will act as moderator. 
Other members of the panel are: Rex Lieben- 
berg, supervisor of secondary schools, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Fred Holt, superintendent of 
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schools, West Bend, Wisconsin; Wayne 
Reesman, Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Nina Slaughter, High 
School, Eau Claire. 

On Friday afternoon at 2:00 p.m. Robert T. 
Stickler, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois, will speak on the topic, 
“Future Business Leaders of America.” 
Mr. Stickler is national chairman of the 
Future Business Leaders of America. A 
demonstration by the Waukesha chapter of 
F.B.L.A. will follow Mr. Stickler’s address. 

Anthony Koenings, Beaver Dam High 
School, and Kenneth Peterson, Neenah High 
School, will give reports. 




















Are You Teaching Dictation Procedures? 


Submitted by 
Nellie Hope Ellison 
Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 


‘Teaching your students the correct pro- 
edures to be used for dictating letters is 
very important. Who knows which Joe or 
vhich Mary will some day occupy a position 
in business where they will be required to 
dictate to a secretary or use a dictating 
machine? 

Why not include letter dictation in the 
course of study for a business correspondence 
course so that all majors in business will 
have an opportunity to receive this type of 
training? It is often possible for a person to 
he able to write a good business letter but 
impossible for that same person to be able 
to dictate a good business letter. 


Before you can teach the principles of 
dictation, each student should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the different letter styles 
as well as the parts of a letter. This back- 
ground will help each student learn how to 
dictate. 

A brief outline of the procedure that may 
be used in teaching students how to dictate 
letters follows: 


1. Introduce dictation with a motion 
picture such as ““Take a Letter, Please,” 
which can be secured from Business Educa- 
tion Films, 104 West 61st Street, New York 
23, New York. 

2. Have a class discussion of the common 
faults of dictators. 


3. Demonstrate how dictation should be 
given by an ideal dictator. 

4. Develop a rotation plan, whereby each 
student will have an opportunity to do the 
following: 


(a) Write one group of letters without help. 

(b) Use a dictating machine. 

(c) Transcribe letters by using the transcription 
unit of the dictating machine. 

Dictate letters to another student who writes 
shorthand. 

Take dictation from another student in the 
class. 

Type letters directly as dictated by another 
student. 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Considerable student interest is created 
by having students working together and 
exchanging ideas. The use of the dictating 
machine becomes much more interesting to 
students when they can transcribe their own 
dictation or the dictation of one of their 
classmates. 
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White Appointed Chairman 


Raymond R. White, 
associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 
Norman, has been ap- 
pointed the new chair- 
man of the Department 
of Secretarial Science at 
Oklahoma University. 
Mr. White received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Northeastern State Col- 
lege, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa, and his Master’s 
degree from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. He 
has completed his course 
and residence require- 
ments for the Doctor of Education degree at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 

Before going to the University of Okla- 
homa, Mr. White taught for seven years in 
the public schools of Oklahoma. During 
1950 and 1951 he was a lecturer in business 
education and office management at the 
University of California. 

Mr. White is a past president of the Okla- 
homa Commercial Teachers Federation and 
national past president of Pi Omega Pi, 
national business education honorary fra- 
ternity. He is also a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Delta Pi Epsilon. 

For many years Raymond White has been 
an active participant in state and national 
affairs relating to business education. 





— 











Raymond White 


Frakes Appointed Cleveland Supervisor 


John C. Frakes, who has served for the 
past four years as supervisor of distributive 
education for the Cleveland Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed super- 
visor of business education in the Cleveland 
Public Schools. Mr. Frakes received his 
Bachelor’s degree from Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, and his Master’s 
degree from Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is now doing work on 
his Doctor’s degree at Western Reserve 
University. 

Mr. Frakes has taught in the field of busi- 
ness education on the high school level for 
many years. Most of his teaching was done 
at John Hay High School, Cleveland. He has 
also taught evening courses at Fenn College, 
Cleveland. Mr. Frakes has had practical 
experience in the field of retailing and in- 
surance in Indiana and Ohio. 
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Fifty-fourth Annual Convention 





National Business Teachers Association 


Hosts: 


Chicago Area Business Teachers Association 


The Chicago Public Schools 





Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29, 1951 


Convention Theme — “School and Community Relations in Business Education” 





Robert Finch, super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, president of the 
National Business Teach- 
ers Association, has an- 
nounced the complete 
program for the annual 
convention of the Asso- 
ciation to be held during 
the Christmas holidays. 
This will be a joint meet- 
ing of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion and the National 
Association and Council 
of Business Schools. Nationally recognized 
speakers will participate in the main pro- 
gram and comprehensive programs have 
been arranged for the departments and 
round tables. 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m. on 
Thursday, December 27, with tours to 
Chicago business firms arranged between 
1:00 and 5:00 p.m. On Thursday evening 
there will be a reception and informal dance 
after the general assembly. 

Special features of the convention include 
a demonstration and exhibit of business edu- 
cation in the Chicago Public Schools. A dis- 
play of courses of study, programs of study, 
and other instructional materials as” de 
veloped by public and private schools 
throughout the country will also be held in 
addition to a large number of regular ex- 
hibits. 

Under the auspices of the N.B.T.A. and 
the N.A.C.B.S. a joint luncheon will be held 
Friday noon. On Friday evening Delta Pi 
Epsilon and the N.A.C.B.S. will hold ban- 
quets. Other related meetings, breakfasts, 
and luncheons will be scheduled in con- 
nection with the N.B.T.A. 

To give teachers an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in work-study conferences, a Prob- 
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lem Clinic has been arranged for Saturda) 
morning, December 29. A score of leaders 
will work with the teachers on classroom 
problems submitted by the N.B.T.A. mem- 
bership and business teachers. 

Robert Stickler, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois, is local chairman. 
Members of his committee are: vice-chair- 
man, Enos C. Perry, Chicago Board of 
Education; registration, Gerald G. O'Neill, 
Jones Commercial High School, Chicago; 
information, Mrs. Hazel Faulkner, Arlington 
Heights Township High School, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois; publicity, Clarence Carey, 
Jones Commercial High School, Chicago; 
hospitality, Ada Immel, Niles Township 
High School, Skokie, Illinois; reception, 
Helen Reinhardt, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois; banquet, Doris 
Howell, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; equipment, Reyno F. 
Bixler, Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois; individual programs, 
Orson G. Alexander, Austin High School, 
Chicago; exhibits, Selma Hatley, Wells 
High School, Chicago; tours, Frederick K. 
Spiecker, Steinmetz High School, Chicago; 
membership, Mrs. Edith C. Sidney, Board 
of Education, Chicago. 

Other N.B.T.A. chairmen are: member- 
ship chairman, Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb; preconven- 
tion news editor, Paul M. Pair, Chicago 
Association of Commerce; convention news 
editor, Clarence B. Carey, Jones Com- 
mercial High School, Chicago. 

Officers and members of the board in addi- 
tion to President Finch are: ‘first vice- 
president, Howard Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; second  vice- 
president, Russell J. Hosler, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
co-ordinator of convention program and 
board member, Mary O. Houser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, Les- 
lie J. Whale, Detroit Public Schools, 




















Detroit, Michigan; treasurer and exhibit 
manager, Paul F. Muse, Indiana State 
leachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
board member, Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois; board 
nember, Thomas M. Dodds, Bryant & 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York; board member, O. M. Correll, Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Any business teacher is eligible to become 
«a member of the National Business Teachers 
\ssociation. Dues of $3.00 should be sent 
to the secretary, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit 
Public Schools, 467 West Hancock Street, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. The payment of dues 
entitles a member to free registration at the 
convention, the annual yearbook, and the 
quarterly magazine, American Business 
Education. 


The following is the complete program: 
PROGRAM 


Wednesday, December 26 


1:30 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. 
ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS 


Thursday, December 27 


9:00 a.m. — 8:00 P.M. 
REGISTRATION OF N.B.T.A. MEM- 
BERS 
Directed by Leslie Whale, secretary. 
Admission to all N.B.T.A. meetings 
by badges provided on registration 


10:00 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 


MEETING OF N.B.T.A. EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 


1:30 P.M. 
OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF EXHIB- 
ITS 


1:00 p.m. — 5:00 P.M. 
TOURS 

(Arranged by the Tours Com- 
mittee for teachers and visitors at- 
tending the convention. A brief 
description of each available trip 
will be supplied at the Hospitality 
Desk. Teachers and visitors are 
urged to sign up early for the trip of 

their choice.) 


4:30 p.m. — 5:00 P.M. 


PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION FOR EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD AND COMMIT- 


TEES (INVITATION) 
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FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, December 27 


8:00 p.m. — 9:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Robert Finch, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Invocation 

Announcements: Leslie J. Whale, sec- 
retary of N.B.T.A.; Paul F. Muse, 
treasurer and exhibit manager, of 
N.B.T.A.; Howard Wheland, chair- 
man of School Displays; Robert 
Stickler, local chairman 

Greetings: Jay W. Miller, president of 
N.A.C.B:S. 

Keynote Address: ““The Interdepend- 
ence of Business and Education” — 
Dr. Dwayne Orton, director of edu- 
cation, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York 


9:30 p.m. — 12:30 a.m. 
RECEPTION AND DANCE 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 28 


9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Mary O. Houser, executive 
board member 

Chairman, Mary Yocum, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota; vice- 
chairman, Leon Mallory, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
secretary, Doris Howell, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Theme: “‘Public Relations for Business 
Education” 

“Public Relations for Basic Business” 
— Irett Ferris, Cooley High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

“Public Relations for Office Educa- 
tion” — Ray Rupple, Waukesha 
High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

“Public Relations for Distributive 
Education” — Ralph Mason, co- 
ordinator, Springfield, Illinois 

**A Businessman Looks at School Pub- 
lic Relations” — Jack C. Staehley, 
director of industrial relations, Al- 
dens, Inc., Chicago 

Discussion Period 

Business Meeting: election of officers 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 28 
9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. 
liaison officer Lewis R. Toll, execu- 
tive board member 


Chairman, Stanley C. Robinson, Col- 
lege of Commerce, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; vice-chairman, 
Laura H. Summer, College of Com- 
merce, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; secretary, Robert  L. 
Grubbs, Department of Business 
Education, University of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Theme: “Effective Co-operation Be- 
tween the Business Department and 
the Business Community” 

‘Suggestions for Achieving Closer Co- 
operation Between the Business 
Department and the Business Com- 
munity” — Dean Peter L. Agnew, 
professor of business education, New 
York University 

‘Training and Characteristics Desired 
in Office Personnel’ — MacHenry 
Schafer, vice-president and director 
of employee relations, The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago 

‘An Appraisal of the Schools’ Products 
in Distributive Occupations” — 
James C. Worthy, Department of 
Personnel and Employee Relations, 
Sears Roebuck and Company, Chi- 
cago 

“Improving Co-operation Through Ef- 
fective Techniques’ —James M. 
Thompson, head of Department of 
Business Education, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 

Business Meeting: election of officers 

JOINT MEETING OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

DEPARTMENT OF N.B.T.A. WITH NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION & COUNCIL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOLS 
Friday, December 28 
9:30 A.M. — 11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Thomas M. Dodds, executive 
board member 

Chairman, C. H. S. McFadyen, Bliss 
College, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, 
Marguerite Brumley, Perry Busi- 
ness School, Brunswick, Georgia 

Discussion Theme: “Accreditation of 
Private Business Schools” 

Moderator: Hugh R. Barnes, second 
vice-president of N.A.C.B.S., Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colo- 


rado 
“Why Accreditation for Business 
Schools?” (with special reference 


to the National Accreditation Au- 
thority) — H. Everett Pope, Okla- 
homa School of Accounting, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 





“NOMA’s Interest in Accreditation 

Harry W. Nock, control man: 

ger, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours , 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware 

General Discussion 

Business Meeting: election of officer, 
private schools department 
N.B.T.A. 

Noon Luncheon: joint 
N.B.T.A. and N A.C.B.S. 
Toastmaster, Darlene Heller, chai: 
man of Private Schools Departmen 
of N.B.T.A. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 

Friday, December 28 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liai- 
son officer Russell J. Hosler, second 
vice-president 

Chairman, M. Fred Tidwell, head of 
Department of Business Education 
and Secretarial Training; Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; vice 
chairman, Dorothea Chandler, as- 
sistant professor of business educa- 
tion and office techniques, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York; 
secretary, Audra Roberts, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Presiding Officer: M. Fred Tidwell 

Theme: “A Well-Trained Student Fos- 
ters Harmonious Relations Between 
the School and the Community” 

Lecture-demonstration on _ training 
high-speed shorthand writers — 
Perle Marie Parvis, Hammond High 
School, Hammond, Indiana 

“Certifying Professional Secretaries” 
—TIrene Place, dean of the Institute 
of the National Secretarial Associa- 
tion 

Lecture-demonstration on the use of 
the tachistoscope in teaching typing 
— Fred E. Winger, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 

Business Meeting 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 28 


2:00 p.m — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Howard Wheland, first vice- 
president 

Chairman, Forrest L. Mayer, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; vice-chairman, Ruth Cath- 
cart, Central High School, Lima, 


auspices 
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Ohio; secretary, Jane Anne Harri- 
gan, Austin High School, Austin, 
Minnesota 

Presiding Officer: Forrest L. Mayer 

Theme: “Business and Education Co- 
operation” 

“Business Experience for Business 
‘Teachers’ — A. C. Fries, director of 
business education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

“Internship in Public Accounting” — 
W. R. Blew, assistant manager of 
Ernst and Ernst 

‘Business, Industry, and Education 
Days’ — George Pearsall, head of 
Business Education Department, 
Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 28 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer O. M. Correll, executive 
board member 

Chairman, Robert T. Stickler, dis- 
tributive occupations co-ordinator, 
Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois; vice-chairman, 
James W. DeLong, supervisor of 
distributive education, Evansville 
Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana; 
secretary, Carl A. Hutchens, dis- 
tributive education co-ordinator, 
Blume High School, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio 

Presiding Officer: James W. DeLong 

Theme: “School and Community Re- 
lations in Distributive Education” 

‘Public Relations for Distributive Oc- 
cupations Co-ordinators” — John A. 
Beaumont, chief of Business Educa- 
tion Service, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Springfield, Illinois 

“Distributive Education in Illinois” 
(filmstrip) — Hugh Muncie, Illinois 
Chain Store Council, Chicago 

Discussion groups on specific areas of 
public relations with Consultant, 
Leader, and Recorder 

Media (Press, radio, TV, speech) — 

Marjorie Schuch, program director, 
Station WCRA, Effingham, Illinois 

Students (Recruitment, teaching, as- 

sembly programs, DE clubs) — 
Charles S. Davis, distributive occu- 
pations co-ordinator, High School, 
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Sullivan, Illinois; recorder, Mrs. 

Grace Mutchler, D. O. Co-ordinator, 

High School, Kewanee, Illinois 

Parents (Home visitations, P.T.A., 
conferences) — Ralph Mason, dis- 
tributive occupations supervisor, 
Springfield Public Schools, Spring- 
field, Illinois 

School (Administration, faculty, board 
of education, custodians) — James 
F. Coughlin, distributive education 
supervisor, Public Schools, Chicago 

Businessmen (Training stations and 
supervisors, advisory committees, 
Chamber of Commerce, retail or- 
ganizations) — Reyno F. Bixler, 
business education chairman and 
distributive occupations co-ordina- 
tor, Township High School, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois 

Community Organizations (Service 
clubs, civic groups) — LeRoy J. 
Donaldson, business education chair- 
man and distributive occupations co- 
ordinator, Senior High School, 
Galesburg. Illinois 

Employee Organizations (Unions, asso- 
ciations) — Robert M. Inyart, dis- 
tributive occupations co-ordinator, 
Community Unity High School, 
Carlinville, Illinois 

General Session—reports by discussion 
groups recorders 

Business Meeting 





SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Saturday, December 29 
9:15 a.m. — 11:30 A.M. 
Presiding: Howard Wheland, first vice- 
president of N.B.T.A. 
Business Meeting: election of officers 
Problem Clinic in Business Education 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Lewis R. Toll, executive 
board member 

Chairman, Ray Heimerl, University 
High School, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; vice-chairman, 
Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; secre- 
tary, Marjorie McLeod, Leyden 
Community High School, Franklin 
Park, [linois 

Subject: Panel Discussion of Teaching 
Techniques and Devices for Basic 
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Business Subjects, Especially Em- 
phasizing Community Relations — 
Donald Raffeto, Evanston High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; A. Don- 
ald Beattie, assistant state super- 
visor of business education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Mearl Guthrie, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Ruth B. Woolschlager, commerce 
supervisor, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York; 
Marjorie McLeod, Leyden Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, 
Illinois; Mildred Klaus, Reno High 
School, Reno, Nevada; Lela L. John- 
son, Laboratory School, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston 
Discussion of teaching techniques used 
in various business subjects 
Business Meeting: election of officers 
OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 
2:00 p.M. — 4:00 p.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Russell J. Hosler, second vice- 
president of N.B.T.A. 


Chairman, H. J. Langen, University of 


Arizona, ‘Tucson; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Hazel Faulkner, Arlington 
Heights High School, Arlington 


Heights, Illinois; secretary, Arthur 
Allee, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Theme: “The Community and Busi- 
ness Machines” 

“Meeting the Needs of Business 
Through Electric Typewriter In- 
struction in School” G. M. 
Moodie, manager, Electric Type- 
writer Division, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Chicago 

“Tnstructing Students in the Operation 
of Adding, Calculating, and Portable 
Posting Machines for Use in the 
Community” — F. E. Warren, as- 
sistant sales manager, Adding Ma- 
chine Division, Underwood Corpora- 
tion, New York 

Discussion Period — 
Mrs. Hazel Faulkner 

Business Meeting: election of officers 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer O. M. Correll, executive 
board member 


conducted by 


2:00 P.M. 





Chairman, Harry B. Bauernfeind, he: 
of Business Education Departme: 
Vocational Technical Institut 
Southern Illinois University, Ca 
bondale; vice-chairman, John | 
Karr, head of Accounting Depa: 
ment, ‘The Business Institute, D. 
troit, Michigan; secretary, Phyl 
KE. Davis, Business Training Colleg: 
Pittsburgh 

Theme: “School and Community Re- 
lations in Business Education” 

“School-Work Business Training b) 
Private Business Schools” — A. Ray 
mond Jackson, Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

“Comprehensive Placement by Private 
Business Schools’ — Mrs. Laurel D. 
Cooke, placement counselor, The 
Gregg College, Chicago 


“Intensive Training — A _ Defense 
Measure by. Private Business 
Schools” W. E. Kamprath, 


secretary-treasurer, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis 
Discussion 


Business Meeting: election of officers 


ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 29 


4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Howard Wheland, first vice- 
president 

Chairman, John M. Trytten, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; vice-chairman, Edwin 
A. Lederer, director, Bureau of In- 
structional Materials, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago; secretary, Ena 
A. Threlkeld, Board of Public In- 


struction, Dade County, Florida 


Theme: “Community Resources and 
Their Implications for the Business 
Curriculum and for Public Rela- 
tions” 

Panel Members — John A. Beaumont, 
supervisor of business education, 
Springfield, Illinois; Clarence B. 
Carey, director, Jones Commercial 
High School, Chicago; Mary Sulli- 
van, co-ordinator of office occupa- 
tions, Peoria Public Schools, Peoria, 
Illinois 

Business Meeting 














ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 
Saturday, December 29 
6:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Robert Finch, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
“The Life of Your Time” — Dr. Tenny- 
son Guyer of Findlay, Ohio 
9:30 P.M. 12:30 A.M. 
Pre-New Year Celebration — Dancing 
and Entertainment 





Texas Annual Meeting 


“A New Look for Business Education in 
Texas” is the theme chosen for the annual 
meeting of the business education section of 
the Texas State Teachers Association, to be 
held in Houston on November 24. At the 
luncheon meeting, to be held at the Ben 
Milam Hotel, Dr. Lee Wilborn, assistant 
commissioner for instruction, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, will speak on the topic, “What 
the Texas Education Agency Expects To Do 
for Business Education on the State Level.” 

The afternoon meetings will be held at the 
Sam Houston High School. There will be a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Training 
Business Teachers for Better Business Edu- 
cation in Texas.”” The panel members will 
be: Dr. Wilborn, Dr. Carlos Hayden, Loyce 
Adams, Edna Gregg, Dr. Faborn Etier, 
Mrs. Ardath Stedman, Dr. Ruth I. Ander- 
son, and Dr. Alan C. Lloyd. Following the 
panel discussion, Dr. Alan C. Lloyd will 
give a typewriting demonstration. 

The officers of the business education 
section are: president, Mrs. Mac Smith; 
vice-president, Robert Sparks: secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret T. Bleil; treasurer, Corrine 
Lamm. 

e * e 


Essock Appointed in West Allis 


Sam M. Essock, head of the Commercial 
Department, Central High School, West 
Allis, Wisconsin, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the superintendent of West Allis 
Schools. Mr. Essock has been a member of 
the Commercial Department of Central 
High School for the past twenty-one years. 
During the past two years he was head of the 
Commercial Department. 

Mr. Essock received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, and his Master’s 
degree from Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. He is also a licensed 
publie accountant. 
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N.A.B.T.T.I. Convention Notes 


The 1952 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions will be held in Chicago on February 
22 and_23, 1952. The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Contributions of Teacher-Training 
Institutions to the Professional Growth of 
Teachers.” 


Sessions on Friday, February 22, will be 
devoted to the following eight topics: 


Topic 1— Business Experience versus 
Planned Observation for Business Teachers. 
Panel speaker: Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. Dis- 
cussion leader: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Topic 2— Classroom Visitation; Demon- 
stration Teaching. Panel speaker: Helen 
Reynolds, New York University, New York 
City. Discussion leader: H. G. Enterline, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Topic 3 — Workshops, Institutes, and Con- 
Teachers. Panel 
speaker: Alan C. Lloyd, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Discussion leader: J. Mar- 
shall Hanna, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 


Topic 4 — Graduate Study; Alertness Credit 
Courses for Business Teachers. Panel speaker: 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University. Dis- 
cussion leader: Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University. 

Topic 5— Membership and Participation 
in Conventions; Reading and Contributing to 
the Literature in Business Education. Panel 
speaker: Ray G. Price, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. Discussion leader: Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University. 


Topic 6— Field Services of Teacher- 
Training Institutions. (Other than follow- 
up activities) Panel speaker: E. C. McGill, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 
Discussion leader: Earl G. Nicks, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Topic ? —- Follow-U p Activities of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions in Business 
Education. Panel speaker: James M. Thomp- 
son, Eastern [Illinois State University, 
Charleston. Discussion leader: Milton C. 
Olson, Albany State Teachers College. 


Topic 8 — Eliminating the Reason for the 
“Gripes” of Business Teachers. Panel 
speaker: to be announced. Discussion 


leader: W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Community Resources in Teaching. (Re- 
leased in 1950.) This 16-mm. sound film in black and 
white was produced by the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, Extension Division, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. It may be shown in approxi- 
mately 18 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
show how the community and its resources can be used 
by the school. The film enumerates the many resources 
of the community, such as business and industry. A 
social studies class is shown as it makes a study of 
communications. As the class studies communications, 
a need is felt for a trip to the loca] newspaper plant to 
clarify certain problems related to the study. The film 
shows how to organize the trip for the best learning 
experiences. As a result of the visit to the newspaper 
plant, the class found many other areas in communica- 
tions that they would like to study and committees 
were formed to investigate and report their findings 
to the class. The film also shows how a program to 
use community resources also brings many of the civic, 
professional, business, or other groups into the school. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for methods 
classes in teacher-training institutions. Even though 
the content of the film does not deal directly with busi- 
ness education, the principles explained in the film may 
be applied to any phase of education. 


Sale and Rental. “Community Resources in Teach- 
ing” may be purchased from the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Extension Division, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. The selling price is 
$70.00. For rental purposes contact the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. The rental price is $2.00. 


Proof Through the Night. (Released in 1951.) 
This 16-mm. sound film was produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., and sponsored by Nash 
Motors. It may be shown in approximately 18 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of the film is to 
point out the many advantages enjoyed by all Ameri- 
cans under our system of free enterprise. The film 
points out the conflicts that arise between capital, 
management, and labor when each group selfishly 
thinks only of its own interests. It emphasizes that our 
system of free enterprise is based on the faith that 
Americans have in each other. The film points out 
that it is this faith that will keep America strong and 
defend her against aggressors. The need for co-operation 
of all groups or individuals is emphasized in the film. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly inter- 
esting to high school classes in American problems, 
civics, and economics. 


Rental. ‘‘Proof Through the Night” may be obtained 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Free rental 
except for transportation charges. 
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Library Organization. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture, available in color or 
black and white, was produced by Coronet Instructiona 
Films. Alice Lohrer, assistant professor of library 
science, University of Illinois, Urbana, acted as educa- 
tional collaborator. The film may be shown in 10 
minutes. 


Summary. The film opens in the school library. 
There are many boys and girls using the library. Some 
are studying, some are looking for study materials 
Jean, for example, is having a hard time. She is un- 
certain and confused. She knows what materials she 
needs and she should get the materials quickly in order 
to use her time for the real job of studying. But she 
just doesn’t seem able to find what she needs. The 
remainder of the film is centered around the librarian 
showing Jean how to use the library. 


Recommended Use. Even though the film is not 
directly related to any business subjects it may be used 
in such courses as general business and business English. 
Students in these courses are often required to find 
materials in the library. 


Sale and Rental. “Library Organization” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00, and for a color print 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library. 


Effective Production of Business Letters. 
(Released in 1951.) This $5-mm. silent filmstrip in color 
was produced by Young America Films, Incorporated, 
with Dr. Helen Reynolds, professor of education, 
School of Education, New York University, New York 
City, acting as adviser. The filmstrip contains 37 
frames. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this filmstrip is 
to explain how the secretary can produce more effective 
business letters. The filmstrip illustrates acceptable 
styles for business letters, gives tips for efficient work, 
and treats some of the more common faults found in 
business correspondence. The importance of good busi- 
ness letters is emphasized in the filmstrip. The follow- 
ing suggestions for secretaries to consider are included: 
(1) Analyze your work and organize your desk; (2) 
Make corrections carefully — it saves time and paper; 
(3) Use the same form for letter and envelope; (4) 
Learn to compose good routine business letters; and 
(5) Keep reference books handy. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for use 
in high school classes in business English, secretarial 
office practice, and clerical office practice. 


Sale. “Effective Production of Business Letters’ 
may be purchased from Young America Films, Incor- 
porated, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. 
The selling price is $5.50. This filmstrip is one of a series 
of six on business education. The complete series sells 
for $26.50. 
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RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is personal, direct, and meaning- 
ful. It is based on the long experience of the three authors 
who know that in order to capture the student's interest it is 
necessary to base the study on terms of general theoretical 
principles. 


As the student follows a logical sequence in the development 
and operation of a store, he is told and shown how to promote 
sales and how to advertise. He is told what to buy, where 
and how to buy, how to place an order, how to handle goods 
when shipments are received, and how to mark goods. In the 
chapters on stock control, pricing, merchandising, and other 
similar subjects, the student not only is shown how and why, 
but he also gets actual practice in specific ways that are used 
in modern stores. 


An ample supply of problems for discussion and problems 
requiring activity on the part of students is provided at the 
end of each chapter. 


AVAILABLE WITH 
A WORKBOOK 





South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas | 
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Office Workers’ Manual. 1950. This 54-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is designed to prevent or 
correct the frictions ordinarily found among office 
workers. Cartoons are used to illustrate the following 
topics relating to the office worker: The Start; Yard- 
sticks of Progress; Do You Like Your Job? How Much 
Work Do You Do? Dependability; Relations With 
Fellow Workers; Good Working Habits; Advancement, 
But How? Don’t Be “Touchy”; “Did I Say That?” 
Initiative; Bosses Are Human Beings, Too; New Meth- 
ods; Elimination of Waste; Missed Opportunities; Be 
Frank About Errors; Promptness Is a Form of Cour- 
tesy; Use of the Telephone; Your Boss and Your 
Problems; About Suspicions; A Rough, Tough Boss; 
Thoroughness; Overtime; The Art of Self-expression; 
Good Health; Morale; You’re the Boss; How Do You 
Rate Yourself? Price for individual copies is 25 cents. 
Discounts are allowed on orders for more than fifty 
copies. Order from Bureau of Business Practice, New 
London, Connecticut. 


Improvement of Business Education Prac- 
tices. 1951. American Business Education Yearbook, 
Vol. VIII. This $92-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
was published jointly by the National Business Teachers 
Association and the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. It is designed as a handbook for the practical 
use of the classroom teacher. The aim of the yearbook 
is to bring together in one volume a representative 
selection of successful and recommended practices for 
the improvement of business education programs in the 
school. It attempts to show what business education 
can do effectively in all its phases. The yearbook is 
divided into three main parts. In Part One, “For Our 
Pupils,” the concern is the pupil personnel in the busi- 
ness education classroom. In Part Two, “Through the 





Curriculum,” are five chapters that deal with curricu 
lum plans and practices. Part Three, “With the He); 
of Others,” describes in four chapters many effectiv: 
procedures that may be incorporated into the business 
education program of any school. The following chap 
ters are included: Exploring the Abilities of Pupils, 
Improving the Fundamental Tools, Teaching Pupils 
to Think, Developing the Character and Personality of 
Pupils, Teaching for Basic Business Understandings, 
Teaching for the Office Occupations, Teaching for the 
Distributive Occupations, Evaluating Achievement and 
Vocational Competence, Evaluating the Curriculum, 
Using Community Resources Effectively, Obtaining 
Adequate Facilities and Equipment, Improving the 
Teacher Personnel, Administering and Supervising the 
Program. Price $3.75. Order from New York Univer- 
sity Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, New York 3, New 
York. 


. 

You Never Miss the Water — ’Til the Well 
Runs Dry. 1950. By John L. Beckley. This 31-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is one of a series prepared 
by the Bureau of Business Practice. It uses cartoons to 
explain the value and purpose of unemployment com- 
pensation. It also illustrates and discusses how the 
unemployment compensation law is abused by some 
workers. The booklet points out that the purpose of the 
unemployment compensation law is to protect the man 
who has been laid off through no fault of his own. It 
emphasizes that unemployment compensation is not 
designed for pump priming during a depression and it is 
not relief. State agencies that administer unemploy- 
ment compensation are warned to safeguard the reserve 
fund and to administer the law fairly without favor to 
employer or employee. Price 25 cents. Order from 
Bureau of Business Practice, New London, Connecticut. 
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keeping entries for payroll work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
t can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. 
o the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, recording 
deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four 
weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 
Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the book- 


A sample will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 
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| 20th Century BOOKKEEPING 
3 AND ACCOUNTING 


1 | NINETEENTH EDITION e« By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


Special Editions Available: 
: Spanish Edition 


, Canadian Edition 


Every state and every major city that 
0 has made an adoption in bookkeeping 
since the publication of 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
‘OUNTING, Nineteenth Edition, has 
selected this book. State adoptions of 
this book include Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 


North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 








South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 


| and Utah. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
| (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 1 
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Mistaken Identity 


Visitor (to butler who is showing him through the 
picture gallery): ‘““That’s a fine portrait! Is it an old 


master? 
Butler: “‘No, that’s the old missus.” 


— 7 e 
A Modest Boast 


Two veterans were boasting about their old outfits: 


“Why, our company was so well drilled,” said one, 
‘that when we presented arms, all you could hear was 
slap, slap, click.” 

“Pretty fair,”’ said the other. “But when our com- 
pany presented arms you could hear slap, slap, jingle.” 

“‘Jingle?’’ said the other. “What did that?” 

“Oh, just our medals.” 

ee ¢@ e@ 


A Sad State of Affairs 


Mrs. Jones: “Look, dear, how picturesque; the 
Browns are bringing in a Yule log.” 
Mr. Jones: “Yule log my eye; that’s Brown.” 
e ee 


He’s Not Proud 


Lady: “I should think you would be ashamed to beg 
in this neighborhood.” 
Tramp: “Don’t apologize for it, Ma’am; I’ve seen 
worse.” 
e © e 
An Indisputable Point 


Speaker: “Nothing that is false ever does anybody 
any good.” 
Old Man in Audience: “You're wrong, stranger. I 
have false teeth and they do me a lot of good.” 
e ee 


Paid in Full 


She had received his gift of flowers with rapture 
“Oh, they are perfectly lovely!” she exclaimed. “And 
there’s even a little dew on them still.” 
“Er — y-e-s,” he stammered, “‘there’s a little, but I 
intend to pay it on Saturday.” 
ee ee 


Worth-while Speech 


“Did you ever hear an after-dinner speech that was 
really worth while?” 
“Only once. Last night I dined with an old acquaint- 
ance and he said, ‘Waiter, bring me the check.’ ” 
e ee 


There’s a Limit... 


During a dust storm at one of the army camps a 
recruit sought shelter in the cook’s tent. After a 
moment he remarked to the cook: “If you put the lid 
on the kettle you wouldn’t get so much dust in the 
soup.” 

“See here, my lad,” said the cook, “your duty is to 
serve your country.” 

**Yes, but not to eat it,” said the recruit. 
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An Ominous Sign 


Customer: “What does this mean? There’s a fly in 
the bottom of my teacup!” 
Waitress: “‘How do I know? I’m a waitress, not a 
fortuneteller.”’ . 
eee 


Silence Is Golden 
Landlord (to prospective tenant): “You know we keep 
it very quiet and orderly here. Do you have any 
children?” 
“No.” 
“A piano, radio, or phonograph?” 
“No.” 
“Do you play any musical instruments? 
have a dog, cat, or parrot?” 
“No, but my fountain pen scratches sometimes.” 
ee ¢ e 
Strange Request 


Do you 


“Father, can my boyfriend replace your business 
partner who died this morning?” 
Dad: “It’s alright with me - 


if you can arrange it 
with the undertaker.” 


* e a 
Natural Mistake 


A man and his wife were having tea in a fashionable 
restaurant. 

“Shall we dance, dear?”’ asked the husband, rising 
from his chair. 

“That wasn’t the orchestra playing,” replied his 
wife. ““The waiter dropped a tray of china.” 

e ee 
Amen 


Little Eddie was almost through with his nightly 
prayer. “Bless my papa, bless my mama, bless Aunt 
Jenny, and please make St. Louis the capital of Mis- 
souri. Amen,” he concluded. 

“Why, Eddie!” exclaimed his mother, deeply shocked 
“‘Why on earth did you say such a thing?” 

“‘Because,”’ explained Eddie, snuggling down under 
his blanket, “I put that on my examination paper 
today.” 

ee ¢ @ 


Carelessness 


After a long, weary quest, an amateur hunter cried 
exultingly: 

“Ha! A partridge at last!” 

“Serves him right,” growled the bag-carrier, “for 
flying in front of your gun.” 


eee 
Double Identity 


“] know a fellow who got into trouble being frank 
and earnest ” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah! Frank in New York and Ernest in Brooklyn.” 

















